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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


a 





HE Afghan news is far from pleasant. First, we hear 
of a sally from Candahar, on the east side, on 
the 16th, whieh cost us seven officers, a chaplain, and 180 
men all killed, and five officers wounded. ‘The sally is re- 
ported as successful, because it destroyed a battery which the 
garrison had found inconvenient; but it was a success very 
heavily paid for, if it was a success at all. Then the Standard has 
news from Chaman, apparently quite trustworthy, that there is 
a mutiny among the Khan of Khelat’s troops, and that a wing 
of the 78th Highlanders has been detached to assist the Khan. It 
isperfectly clear that Ayoub has got before Candahara very strong 
and well-disciplined army, daily increased by crowds of volunteer 
fanatics, of whom it is impossible to dispose as even the best Hin- 
doo troops might be disposed of. General Roberts will probably 
have to force his way to Candahar at considerable cost; and 
General Phayre will, we fear, be delayed in pressing on by the 
troubles in his rear. Also, the Suleiman Kakars are gathering 
like flies about the Khojak Pass, to prevent General Phayre’s 
advance. The only favourable rumour is that Ayoub is short 
of ammunition, and has sent for more to Herat, but that is 
nothing but a rumour. On the whole, the situation is un- 
doubtedly grave. 


The time for the Porte’s cession to Montenegro is up, and 
Dulcigno is not surrendered, and the Naval demonstration 
has not taken place. There is, however, some appearance 
that this joint demonstration will really come off, and that 
it will mean business when it does. The Powers have 
declined the Porte’s proposals in relation to Greece, and 
in a Collective Note to the Porte insist on the boundary 
agreed upon at the Conference of Berlin, though they are will- 
ing to accept any mode which the Porte may prefer of making 
the requisite surrender. On the whole, we hope that Europe is 
standing firm, though paying out to Turkey more line than we 
had wished to see. In the meantime, there is significant talk 
at Constantinople of a growing feeling amongst the Mussul- 
mans of disloyalty to the reigning House, and a wish for the 
dethronement of the Sultan. No doubt, the actual cession of 
territory will cause a crisis formidable to the Sultanet. 


The Irish Members do not know what they are about, or 
what unmanageable spirit they are provoking by their conduct. 
They kept up the resistance to the vote for the Irish Con- 
stabulary,—a vote essential to the peace of Ireland,—for the 
Whole of Thursday night, and were still going on with motions 
to report progress till one o’clock on Friday afternoon. If they 
succeeded in their object civil war would be the result. Do they 
teally desire that ? 


Mr. Forster declared on Monday night that the Government 
had no intention of asking for further powers to preserve the 
peace in Ireland at present. He was not without great uneasi- 
hess as to the outrages, but he believed we had sufficient force 
for the present to put them down. If the Government found 
that they needed further powers, they should not scruple to call 





Parliament together in the autumn, to ask for those powers. 
He added on Tuesday that “ he would not mind taking to the 
Trish Office any honourable gentleman on the other side,—he 
did not mind what might be his prejudices,—and he felt sure 
he could convince him that there were things happening in 
certain counties which no person could for a moment defend.” 
He did not think that in any of the cases he was referring to, 
the provocation had been given by unjust evictions, such as he 
had desired to stop by the Bill which the Lords threw out. 
But if such injustice were committed, he would ask for power 
to stop it at the same time at which he asked—if he should ke 
compelled to ask—for fresh power to protect life and property. 
Finally, he promised to grapple earnestly with the mischief 
which lay at the root of this trouble. It was monstrous that 
two or three bad seasons should cause such distress as amounted 
almost to starvation. They asked only one year to consider 
this difficult problem, and the Government were determined to 
leave the state of Ireland--and especially the relations of land- 
lords and tenants—better than they found it. This was the 
speech which on Thursday Lord Randolph Churchill attacked as 
the most wicked he had ever heard. 


Mr. Dillon, on Monday, moved the adjournment of the House, 
in order to call attention to Mr. Forster’s strong censure of his 
Kildare speech for its wickedness and cowardice. The latter 
charge he said he was indifferent to, but the first struck those 
who had accepted the same policy as well as himself; and he 
denied that his speech was calculated to promote civil war, of 
which there was no danger, though there was a danger of 
“social war.’ We wish Mr. Dillon had explained what a social 
war, that is not a civil war, means; but on that he held his peace. 
He had, he said, only asked Irishmen to resist a law which had 
worked the foulest injustice to the people of Ireland, and would 
continue to do so, “as long as the present Government and the 
present Chief Secretary retained their sway.” Mr. Forster de- 
clined to retract a word he had said. He did not mean to 
describe Mr. Dillon as a coward, but men who were not cowards 
often committed actions that were cowardly. He held the 
speech wicked, because it had a tendency to stir up an excitable 
people to break the law; and cowardly, because it was so framed 
as to secure the speaker against prosecution. ‘The debate was not, 
we think, creditable to the Irish Members, most of whom ap- 
peared to differ from Mr. Dillon, though almost all more or 
less supported or excused him. Mr. Parnell was high-minded 
enough to condemn strongly the inhuman suggestion that cattle 
grazing on the land of evicted tenants might be found not to 
prosper very much, though he went out of his way to find a 
meaning for what Mr. Dillon had said which would exclude 
that cruel suggestion, and merely embody the popular super- 
stition that such cattle did not thrive. This kindly suggestion 
Mr. Dillon’s reply promptly negatived. It wasclear that he did 
mean to hint what his speech was understood to hint, and he 
evidently regarded as hypocritical the notion that it was in- 
human. If you could vent your spleen by houghing cattle, 
instead of shooting landlords, Mr. Dillon preferred the former 
course. He did not even take the trouble to say that he con- 
demned both. Twenty-one Irish Members followed Mr. Dillon 
into the lobby, to show their sympathy with his speech. 


A disagreeable onslaught on the Irish Secretary was made on 
Monday, in relation to the recent order given to the Constdbu- 
lary to load their guns with buck-shot instead of bullets. Some 
of the Irish Members treated this as a change for the worse,—® 
change in the inhuman direction,—and Mr. Parnell even made 
the disgraceful suggestion that “perhaps they would have 
explosive bullets next year.” He asserted that at Dungannon, 
on Monday week, “twenty or thirty people were killed or 
wounded ;” and on Mr. Forster’s interposing that only one man 
was killed, he retorted that “ several others, who were hit by the 
newly-invented and patented ammunition of the Chief Secretary, 
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were expected to die at any moment.” Mr. Parnell further re- 
marked that so far from political processions being a disgrace to 
Treland, the disgrace rested on past English Governments, which 
“had deliberately divided the Irish people, in order to be the better 
able to rule them.” Supposing that to be true, it does not 
make the party processions at the present day any less disgrace- 
ful. Mr. Biggar declared in their favour, on the ground that 
they were the only available means by which the Irish people 
could give public expression to their opinions. But then 
whether Mr. Biggar would like to see Ireland really at peace is, 
we think, extremely doubtful. Mr. Forster and Mr. Childers 
both declared that loading with buck-shot was much more 
humane than loading with bullets, and that for that reason 
only the change had been made. 


Mr. Parnell made an able Home-rule speech on Tuesday, on 
the text furnished him by the House of Lords’ rejection of the 
Compensation for Disturbance (Irish) Bill. The Government, 
he said, expressed their willingness to grant liberal con- 
cessions in the form of County Boards, but that would only 
be by way of equivalence for the private-bill legislation now 
done at Westminster. No such concession would in the 
least affect the fact that it is impossible for a British 
Parliament to apply Irish ideas to Irish institutions, for 
this simple reason,—that the majority of the Members 
do not enter into Irish ideas, that they do not enter into 
Trish institutions, and that they are quite unable, when 
judged even by the Administration now in power, to under- 
stand the pressure of Irish emergencies. Of course, that was 
an argument to which Mr. Forster found it impossible to give 
any direct reply. He only urged that the advantages of union 
are co great, and the disadvantages of disunion are so great, 
that even if blunders be made at times, it is better so than 
to avoid them by sacrificing so much. And there he is quite 
right. There is no intrinsically greater difficulty to get over than 
there was in the case of Scotland. There, too, at one time, it 
was impossible for the British Government to apply to Scot- 
land Scotch ideas. There, too, the British Government was at 
one time thoroughly hated. In Scotland’s case, too, the Act of 
Union was carried by very discreditable means. Yet in spite 
of all this, Scotland would now as soon vote for the dissolution 
of the Union as for the restoration of freebooting. Why should 
not the same change of feeling be achieved in Ireland ? 


The Fourth party, as it is called,—or the party of four,—con- 
sisting of Lord Randolph Churchill, Mr. Gorst, Sir H. D. Wolff, 
and Mr. Arthur Balfour,—made yesterday week a reconnaissance, 
not exactly in force, say rather in weakliness, against the Govern- 
ment, under the leadership, on this occasion, of Mr. Balfour. 
He moved a resolution taking the Government to task, for not 
so cutting their coat according to their cloth as to leave sufficient 
time for the thorough discussion of important measures. He 
pointed out, with much suavity, that it was the 20th of August; 
he commented considerately on all they had still to do, before 
they could disperse ; he reminded the House of Mr. Gladstone’s 
admission, a month earlier, that it was hardly possible that im- 
portant measures brought before the House at such a date could 
receive adequate discussion; he declared that when they intro- 
duced the Bill which took up so much time,—the Irish 
Disturbance Bill,—they must have known what its fate in the 
other House would be ; as for the plea of obstruction, obstrue- 
tion came from the Ministerial side, if from any side ; and Mr. 
Balfour particularly dwelt on the interminable speeches delivered 
on the Employers’ Liability Bill; finally, he closed his speech by 
gently accusing the Government of so introducing its measures 
as to prevent proper Parliamentary discussion altogether. 





Lord Hartington replied with extraordinary vigour. He 
pointed out that, as in 1835, when a Session which began at 
the same time, and found much serious work to do, did 
not end till September 10th, so also in this case the best course 
was necessarily a choice of the least of many inconveniences. 
The country was in earnest in requiring more remedial legislation 
than the last Government had provided, and showed it by the 
vast majority given to the Liberals. It was impossible for the 
present Government to ignore such a warning. He denied 
that it was constitutional for the Government to assume 
that the House of Lords would throw out a measure which 
the Administration deliberately regarded as esssential to the 
peace of any part of the country. Further, if discussion was to 
be indefinitely prolonged on all possible subjects, the only course 
for the Goverument was to prolong the sittings too. Even the 





a 
principles of a measure, instead of being discussed once on th 
second reading, are now discussed overand over again at eye : 
stage the measure goes through; and the details, instead of bein 
reserved for committee, are discussed at length on the werent 
reading. Even in this Session, Mr. Gorst had spoken 105 times 
and asked 18 questions. Sir H. D. Wolff had spoken 68 times, 
and asked 34 questions; Lord Randolph Churchill had spoken 
74 times, and asked 21 questions ; while three Irish Members had 
amongst them spoken 160 times, and asked 30 questions, At 
that rate, and if the other Members of the House followed that 
example, an ordinary six months’ Session would be expanded 
to from four to eight years. With such “assistance” as the 
had received in debate, Lord Hartington was astonished, not 
that they had to sit late, but that they had made what progress 
they had. Sir Stafford Northcote, of course, replied by a ty 
quoque,and by quoting the number of speeches made by certain 
Liberals last Session, but in truth he did not fail to show that 
he was substantially with Lord Hartington. Even Lord Rap. 
dolph Churchill was depressed by the blow he had received, and 
was not amusing; and the debate dribbled away into the sands, 
Mr. Balfour’s motion was rejected by a majority of 60,—119 to 59, 





The Hares and Rabbits Bill, whose name has now beep 
changed to the “Ground Game Bill,” passed through Com. 
mittee on Wednesday, and may have been read a third time in 
the House of Commons, and sent up to the Lords, before this 
journal is published. It has been decided not to give the Bill 
retrospective effect over leases and contracts completed before 
the passing of the Bill, partly because Sir William Harcourt 
admitted that he could not in principle defend so strong an 
interference with mutual insurances freely entered into between 
landlord and tenant, without giving fair compensation to the 
party whose interests were injured by such an interference, and 
partly because he foresaw that to pass so strong a clause 
would endanger the Bill in another place. We think Sir 
William Harcourt’s judgment sound; nor was he in the least 
open to Earl Percy’s sneer that he had accepted an equally 
unjust interference with existing contracts in assenting to the 
introduction of the Irish Compensation for Disturbance Bill, 
The object of that Bill was to protect the poor tenant, asa 
Court of Equity constantly protects Englishmen, from any 
application of the letter of the Land Act which is an obvious 
breach of the spirit of the Land Act; and no one could say 
that of an interference with contracts concerning game clearly 
understood by those who had agreed to them. Earl Percy’s 
sneer would strike at the very essence of the Court of Chancery. 


Parliament is to meet to-day, to go into Committee on the 
Burials Bill. We regret to hear that the Government are not 
likely to accept Mr. Hlingworth’s amendment substituting 
“any Christian or orderly service” for “ Christian and orderly 
service ;” but if the Liberals are in earnest, might not the 
Government be outvoted? We feel very strongly indeed that 
to leave this wretched rag of protection against orderly services 
that are not Christian, is to give non-Christians a grievance, 
and to give them one without a principle to justify it, without 
the smallest profit to Christianity, and therefore, in all proba- 
bility, with considerable profit to the foes of Christianity. We 
have never seen the shadow of an excuse for.this mischievous 
little remnant of an utterly exploded system. Mr. Collings 
would do well to facilitate progress by withdrawing his resolu- 
tion and supporting Mr. [lingworth. 


The administration of General Loris Melikoff in Russia has 
certainly succeeded in alleviating the extraordinary tension of the 
situation, chiefly by measures of relaxation; and the Czar 
is so well satisfied with the result of the Special Commission 
entrusted to General Melikoff on February 24th, that though he 
dissolves it, as having served its purpose, by a ukase dated 
August 18th, he appoints him Minister of the Interior, and 
puts the chief of the secret police under him, as his assistant. 
General Melikoff’s chief idea seems to have been to lighten 
pressure, to diminish the number of exiles, to allow more 
freedom to the Russian Press, and to render the secret police 
less of a nightmare to the people’s imagination, instead of to 
heighten its terrors. The acute Armenian sees that nothing is 
so full of criminal desperation as political despair, and that by 
opening to the people a prospect of a milder régime, he 
diminishes greatly the stimulus to conspiracy and assassination. 
There is a point of political passion at which the fear of retri- 
bution altogether fails to prevent treason, and where that point 
is passed, as it has been in Russia, the only rational course is 
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to lessen the incitements to crime instead of multiplying its 
penalties. ch ot tester, cade cl 

The supposed divergence between the views of M. Gambetta 
and the French Prime Minister, M. de Freycinet, has been 
attracting a great deal of attention this week, both in France 
gnd outside France. M. de Freycinet’s speech at Montauban, on 
Wednesday week, indicated, first, a firm policy of peace, which 
the Cherbourg speech of M. Gambetta was interpreted by many 
gs bringing into some doubt; and in the second place, M. de 
Freycinet indicated a very strong desire to have done with the 

licy of religious persecution, declaring that the Government 
intended to introduce a Bill to put all associations, whether 
religious or civil, on the same footing, and in the meantime to 
leave the religious associations which at present exist in France, 
since the dispersion of the Jesuits,—unmolested. The 
République Frangaise,—a paper of which nobody seems to know 
qhether or not it still represents M. Gambetta’s views,—at once 
condemned this suggestion of M. de Freycinet’s, declaring that 
itwas quite impossible to put religious associations on the same 
footing in relation to the State as civil; and M. Paul Bert, the 
notorious vivisector of animals and assailant of religious 
liberty, has since raised a cry of “Peace to the parish clergy, 
war with the monks!” If M. de Freycinet’s policy is in con- 
flict with this sort of bigotry, we wish him hearty success with 
it, and hope the bigots of anti-Catholicism may meet the defeat 
they deserve. And we entertain a very strong hope that in 
this matter the République Frangaise does not represent the 
mind of the President of the Chamber of Deputies. 


The semi-official German Press, once fairly assured that the 
views of the President and Prime Minister of the French 
Republic are peaceful, has,—whether wisely or foolishly, we 
cannot say, without knowing what its ultimate object may 
be,—begun attacking M. Gambetta, and intimating that the 
Cherbourg speech indefinitely defers his prospect of succeeding 
to the place of M. Grévy. This is wise, if the semi-official Press 
wishes to irritate France into a hostile attitude, and to add to 
M. Gambetta’s power; very foolish indeed, if the intention be 
to weaken his hold on the French people. France is at pre- 
sent, no doubt, extremely pacific. If France were let alone, it is 
quite possible that M. Gambetta’s stimulating speech,—if under- 
stood as warlike by the peasantry,—would really diminish his 
influence. Butif the Germans are to attack him for that attitude, 
they may easily succeed in making his popularity greater than 
it has ever been, as a consequence of their attacks. 


Lord Brabourne (better known as Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen) 
is avenging himself for his Peerage by doing all the Tory work 
he can in the House of Lords. On Thursday he carried an amend- 
ment to the Employers’ Liability Bill, the intention of which 
isto prevent employers from being held liable for the acts of sub- 
agents, as distinguished from directly delegated agents. There 
is no shadow of principle in the amendment, and its only effect 
willbe to damage the Bill. We trust the Commons will disagree 
with it, and restore the clause as it stood. Lord Beaconsfield 
also carried an amendment limiting the operation of the Bill 
to two years, unless renewed by Parliament. This tendency to 
provide for the expiration of Acts at the end of a given time is 
one which overloads still more our already overloaded Parlia- 
ment. If an Act does not work well, the Government is bound 
toamend it. But to enforce the reconsideration of complex and 
difficult measures within two years’ time,—whether they work 
well or not,—is folly, for a Parliament so overworked as ours. - 





Mr. Gladstone is gone for a sea trip of about a week round 
the English coast, in order to re-establish his health firmly 
before resuming the duties of his office. He embarked at 
Gravesend on Thursday in one of the Donald Currie line,—the 
‘Grantully Castle,’ with Dr. A. Clarke, Lord Rosebery, Mr. Her- 
bert Gladstone, and other gentlemen, as well as Mrs. Gladstone 
and other ladies. The wise precaution is taken of not giving 
out where the ‘ Grantully Castle’ is likely to put in, in order that 
there may be no publicity at all to disturb the peace of the short 
holiday. Most Englishmen will be inclined to say, with Horace, 
* Reddas incolumem, precor !”” 


The Bishop of Lincoln (Dr. Wordsworth) reopened last week 
the Church of Marston, and on being asked to consecrate an 
addition to the churchyard, he said, “ No, excuse me; I cannot, 
now. If the Burials Bill passes, consecration would be a 
mockery, a nullity!’ And on the following day, making a 
Speech at a luncheon, after the reopening of Blakeney Church, 


he said, after a severe attack on the Burials Bill, that as the 
House of Commons had disestablished Irish landlords and hares 
and rabbits, he feared it might not be unwilling before long to 
disestablish Bishops, priests, and deacons. “If we are to be 
treated as ground game,” he said, “ I hope we may not sacrifice 
our principles, but that we may fight manfully for them, and 
die game.” There is a large amount of mental confusion in 
this gallant utterance of the good old Bishop’s,—he seems to be 
under the impression, for instance, that ground game usually 
“die game,” which is not a sportsman’s view of the case, even 
though they be game when they die,—but the most perplexing 
of all the ideas running through his speech is his general sense 
of a common cause with Irish landlords on the one hand, and 
with hares and rabbits on the other. We do not see the analogy 
to either. The Bishop cannot divest himself, apparently, of the 
impression that he and his clergy are secondary appurtenances of 
the land, and liable to disturbance if the landlord loses any 
part of his power,—a very modest view of their position, which 
would partly explain his harping so painfully on the con- 
nection between the clergy and “ ground game.” 


We regret to observe the sudden death at Brussels, on Wed- 
nesday, of Dr. W. B. Hodgson, Professor of Political Economy 
and Mercantile Law in the University of Edinburgh, and very 
far, indeed, from a dismal teacher of “ the dismal science.” He 
was a man of very great ability, especially in the direction of 
popularising economical science,—of making it not only in- 
teresting but amusing. He was, too, a very hearty Liberal, 
a strenuous supporter of Mr. Gladstone in the canvas of Mid- 
lothian, and a very earnest opponent of vivisection, in a city 
where vivisection has many and powerful advocates. He was 
Chairman of the Edinburgh Chamber of Commerce, and was 
probably visiting Brussels in order to see the exhibition now 
open there. He will be much missed. Men who infuse life 
and vividness into political economy are probably even fewer 
than profound economists themselves. 


The British Association was opened at Swansea on Wednes- 
day by an inaugural address from Professor Ramsay, the chief 
idea of which was to defend the opinion that since the beginning 
of the geological history of the earth, as written in the rocks, 
all the agencies we have any right to assume are such as we 
now see at work, and that, too, without any enormous differ- 
ence in their relative proportions. Thus Professor Ramsay 
holds that there is no reason to think that volcanoes ever 
played a much more important part in the formation of 
the earth’s surface than they do now. In the same way, he 
thinks that the formation of beds of salt and rock-salt has been 
mainly due to inland salt-lakes, like the Dead Sea, the Caspian 
Sea, and the Utah Lake, which he supposes to be likely to de- 
posit ultimately such strata of salt as we now find in the greater 
salt-mines. The same was true, he thought, of the glacial 
epochs, which had had so much influence on the distribution of 
the rocks. We see glacial forces at work on the Antarctic con- 
tinent on a scale as large as any which the earth has ever known. 
In Professor Ramsay’s belief, all geological history that can be 
traced at all may be attributed to forces such as we still see, 
without even any great alteration in their relative intensity. 


Sir Henry James, in answer to a question addressed to him 
on Monday, declared the intention of the Government not to 
prosecute the persons named by the Judges as having given 
bribes, in any case in which a Commission had been named to 
inquire into the corrupt practices declared to be prevalent. And 
this, no doubt, is just as it should be. If you want to get a 
constituency to make a clean breast of it, of course you must 
not begin with terrifying all the principal witnesses by institut- 
ing prosecutions against the most notorious of them. But we 
confess we greatly doubt the policy of these Commissions of 
Inquiry. They are often made into gigantic local comedies, 
which do more to amuse the inhabitants of the places guilty of 
corruption, and to excite an amiable feeling towards the giving 
and taking of bribes in the rest of the world, than to bring the 
practice into disgrace. Give the Judges power to punish—not 
too severely, but promptly and disagreeably—all whom they 
find guilty of bribery in the course of their inquiry, and you 
would do a great deal more to make people ashamed of bribery, 
than by all those gigantic exposures which are followed by no 
individual penalties, put together. Indeed, we suspect they 
popularise the idea that bribery is a capital joke. 





Consols were on Friday 973} to 9743. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE SITUATION IN AFGHANISTAN. 


HE position in Afghanistan is certainly grave. The 
T mutiny of the Khan of Khelat’s troops will weaken, 
perhaps very materially, the force at General Phayre’s dis- 
posal for the advance through the Khojak ; and no one can doubt 
that the army which Ayoub Khan has gathered before Canda- 
har is a very powerful one, though we do not of course accept the 
obviously extravagant rumour telegraphed to the Western Daily 
News, that it amounts in all to a hundred thousand men. We 
attach less importance to the rumour of the unsettled state of 
Cabul, and the order to General Stewart to halt his troops 
at Jellalabad. Of course, it was to be expected that so soon as 
we had left Cabul, Abdul Rahman would have to deal with 
the partisans of Yakoob Khan,—and this he fully expected, when 
he accepted our nomination and urged our retirement. He 
must settle that business for himself as he best can. Our 
wisest policy is to leave the disputed succession in Afghani- 
stan to be settled by the Afghans themselves, and all that it 
is incumbent on us to do is to show that whenever we find it 
necessary for the interests of India, we can assert our supre- 
macy in Afghanistan, and that we can deal effectually with 
the attack of any Afghan chief who is unwise enough to 
assail us. 

But it is impossible to deny that at the present moment 
General Roberts and General Phayre have as much on their 
hands as they can do, and that if they do it well, they will be 
entitled to very high praise. It is absurd to suppose that the 
great force which Ayoub Khan has now at his disposal has in 
any way lost heart. The British sally of the 16th shows in 
the most striking way that the Afghan besiegers were well 
up to their work, and from all we can learn of that sally, we 
must think that, on the whole, it was a mistake, and did not 
answer any purpose worth the very serious sacrifice of officers 
which it cost us. The best officer in Candahar, Brigadier- 
General Brooke, and six others, were killed, as well as 180 
men,—in other words, one officer to every twenty-fivemen. That 
proves beyond question that the officers had to keep the men 
well up to their duty, and that our sally produced no panic 
among the Afghan besiegers. There is every reason to believe 
that Ayoub Khan has now a very large and thoroughly drilled 
force before Candahar, besides any number of Ghazis. His plan, 
if we understand it rightly, is to meet General Roberts on the 
road from Khelat-i-Ghilzai, with an entrenched force, which it 
may be hardly possible for Roberts to attack without serious loss, 
and which he may have to turn. Military critics seem to expect 
that Ayoub will fortify the Poti Pass,—a defile from thirty to 
forty yards long, something like five marches from Khelat-i- 
Ghilzai, and eight marches from Candahar. But whether he 
chooses so distant a point as this or not, it is pretty certain that 
Ayoub will dispute the road to Candahar with General 
Roberts, and oblige him either to carry an entrenched position 
at considerable loss, or to strike off from the main route on 
paths far from easy for the march of an army. Besides this, 
there is, undoubtedly, a force under Mahommed Jan which 
slipped out of Ghuznee before General Roberts reached that 
place, and which is keeping before him, ready to assist Ayoub 
whenever General Roberts encounters the advanced guard of 
the Afghan army. 

We had hoped till yesterday that there might have been 
some chance of General Roberts acting in concert with General 
Phayre, and delaying his own arrival at Candahar till General 
Phayre could come up. But the bad news of the mutiny 
among the Khan of Khelat’s troops puts an end so far to the 
prospect of any such combined operation. We have the 
greatest confidence in General Roberts’s military genius, and, 
in cases of this kind, military genius is everything; but 
with a less competent General we should regard Ayoub’s 
position in command of a regular army of Afghans much 
larger than our own, without counting the hordes of fanatics, 
volunteers who seem to add vastly to the substantial re- 
sources of the Afghan General, with the utmost anxiety. 
The simple truth of the matter is that Ayoub’s victory 
over General Burrows has turned Afghanistan into a camp 
teeming with most dangerous enemies. The moun- 
taineers render it very difficult to get in supplies; and 
this renders rapid marching infinitely more difficult than 
it would otherwise be; while the absolute necessity of 
suppressing mutiny in the rear, and strongly holding a 
long chain of posts from Khelat in the direction of our 





i 
advance to Candahar, diminishes dangerously General 
Phayre’s resources for assisting General Roberts, We 
feel every confidence that the difficulties, great as they are 
will be overcome. But the situation, though not ” 
critical as when General Roberts had to fight his great 
fight for the possession of Sherpore, and won it almost 
by a fluke, is certainly far more serious than at any time 
since we first heard of the flight of General Burrows into 
Candahar. We are paying dearly, indeed, for our most, 


unscientific frontier. 
\ E have much reason to be thankful that a Minister of 

the “staying” power of Mr. Forster is now Chief 
Secretary for Ireland. In Mr. Gladstone’s absence, he 
has to fight, almost single-handed, against two distinct 
and bitter foes. Indeed, ably as Lord Hartington hag 
led his party in other respects, he has, perhaps, hardly 
given Mr. Forster as much support as Mr. Gladstone certainly 
would have given him under the circumstances of the present. 
situation. We say this with some hesitation, because Lord 
Hartington has led so admirably, and Mr. Forster is so well 
able to take care of himself, that it is quite possible Lord 
Hartington’s reticence has been intentional, and perhaps. 
even well considered. Still, we think that he should have said. 
more than he did in reply to Lord Randolph Churchill’s 
savage attack of Thursday night. Mr. Forster’s position is a. 
most powerful one, but at the same time it is one which, both 
in the Press and in the House, has been so bitteriy attacked, 
that it would have strengthened him for Lord Hartington 
to have identified himself more absolutely with it. The situa- 
tion is this :—On the one hand, we have the Conservatives, 
representing all the nervous sensitiveness of Irish landlordism 
to almost hysterical excess. On the other hand, we have the 
Land League, representing all the nervous sensitiveness of a 
combination intended to break the law, without incurring more- 
than can be helped of the penalties of breaking the law, to 
almost hysterical excess. Mr. Forster has to stand between the 
two, and to make it clear both to the tenants and to the land-. 
lords, that if the latter evict unjustifiably, and in a manner to 
excite the just indignation of the peasantry, the Government, 
will both actively disapprove their course, and make another 
effort in Parliament to render interference with it possible, 
On the other hand, he has to make it quite clear to the Land 
League that if they encourage violent resistance to the law, 
it will be his duty to ask Parliament for fresh powers to put 
down that violent resistance. And in the meantime, he has to 
mark his attitude as clearly as he can by expressing in ihe 
House of Commons the profound disapprobation with which 
the Government views either unjust eviction on the one hand, 
or violent resistance to the law on the other. 

Mr. Forster has been condemned by some of the Liberal 
papers for his strong language on the subject of Mr. Dillon’s 
Kildare speech. We assert that that strong language was 
absolutely essential, unless he was willing to have it said in 
Ireland, and said with plausibility, that the Government, dis- 
gusted at the conduct of the Lords in throwing out the Com- 
pensation Bill, would wink at violent resistance offered to 
evictions for the ensuing winter. It is obvious enough how 
mischievous any such reticence might have been. There are, 
of course, evictions and evictions. There are many evicted 
tenants in Ireland, as elsewhere, who are evicted solely because 
they have been thriftless farmers on low-rented farms, and 
have wasted very considerable profits in good years, instead of 
laying by against the day of disaster. Such tenants as 
these ought to be evicted. It is quite right that the law 
should lend itself to protect the landlord, who has given the 
tenant the advantage of a low rent, from the consequences of the 
tenant’s thriftlessness. To proclaim any other principle would 
be to offer a premium for the plunder of the landlords, Mr. 
Forster, however, after his gallant fight for the Compensation 
for Disturbance Bill, was only too likely to be misinterpreted 
by vague popular opinion, as being willing to let the tenants 
resist eviction with impunity. He did not intend to do that, 
and, as he did not intend do that, he had no choice but to 
mark such language as Mr. Dillon’s with the kind of reproba- 
tion which would make it clear in Ireland that he did not 
intend to do it. On the other hand, he was bound to 
avoid falling into the opposite error. He was bound to let 
the Irish landlords know that he disapproved as much 
as ever any attempt to turn the bad seasons to account 
for evicting tenants paying a full if not even a rack-rent, 
without the compensation which, at any other time but 
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this, they would have been compelled to pay. As the land- 
lords’ party was victorious in the House of Lords, this was 
obviously to be feared. Mr. Forster said frankly that as yet 
he bad seen no instances in which outrages had been due to 
this cause. But though he had not seen such instances, he 
knows that this cause has been in operation, though not perhaps 
within the last few weeks. He knows that if it comes into 
operation again, it will be a fertile cause of outrages. He knows 
that it will be a cause of outrages which he would excite a very 
passionately disloyal feeling by punishing in the same way as if 
they were unprovoked outrages. And he is bound, therefore, to 
give fair notice that should he be called upon to ask for fresh 
powers to prevent outrages, while he in his own mind honestly 
believes that these outrages are partly caused by acts of gross 
injustice, he will ask for power both to suppress the outrages 
and also the cause of the outrages. Yet it was for saying this, 
and saying it with the greatest possible clearness, that Lord 
Randolph Churchill described Mr. Forster’s speech of Monday 
night as a wicked speech, of a character to promote resistance 
to the law. 

We have often had occasion to differ with Mr. Forster. In 
Foreign politics he has seemed to us frequently vacillating, 
and inclined to run with the hare and hunt with the hounds. 
We cannot, therefore, express too strongly our conviction that 
at the present moment, doubly misrepresented as he is, he is 
holding the scales of justice with a firm and unwavering hand, 
and in a manner deserving of the utmost admiration. Two 
almost equally violent and unscrupulous parties are flying 
at his throat. He stands quite unmoved, expressing, with per- 
fect clearness and perfect firmness, the same mind, no matter 
how savage are his assailants. 





THE DISORGANISATION OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


T is a remarkable sign of the political times, and not one of 
good omen, that nov, for the third or fourth time, the 
leaders of parties in the House of Commons have taken to count- 
ing the speeches of individual Members. We are far indeed from 
blaming either Lord Hartington or Sir Stafford Northcote for 
the computations they produced to the House of Commons 
yesterday week. It was quite right that the speeches should 
be counted. Lord Hartington could not have brought the 
teal state of the case more powerfully before the House than 
by the striking ad absurdum argument which he submitted to it. 
Tf all the Members were to speak at the rate of the selected 
Members, he said, then if you allowed ten minutes for each 
speech, an ordinary six months’ Session would last over eight 
years; while if the speeches only occupied five minutes each, 
such a Session would occupy four years, “ which,” as he justly 
remarked, after Euclid’s fashion,“ isabsurd.” It follows, then, 
either that some mode must be invented of keeping silent the 
increasing number of representatives who wish to talk, or 
else that Parliamentary work on anything like the scale needed 
will become wholly impossible. The reason we call the 
tendency to count speeches and to obtrude the statistics of such 
computations on the Iouse ominous, is this. It shows that 
the House of Commons is losing the very peculiar characteristic 
by which alone it was fitted to do what it did—the compara- 
tive apathy, the relative taciturnity, the preference for discus- 
sions conducted through a few selected combatants, the 
obedience to a few fixed centres, which once marked the great 
majority of its members. The late Mr. Bagehot, in a cele- 
brated passage, drew attention to the paradox of our form 
of government some fifteen years ago; and ever since 
he wrote, that paradox in form has been growing nearer 
and nearer to what bids fair to be a fatal paradox in 
fact, an intolerable combination of practical inconsistencies 
that may wreck the Constitution. ‘Of all odd forms of 
government,” he said “the oddest really is government by a 
public meeting. Were are 658 persons collected from all parts, 
different in nature, different in interests, different in look and 
language. If we think what an Empire the English is, how 
various are its components, how incessant its concerns, how 
immersed in history its policy ; if we think what a vast informa- 
tion, what a nice discretion, what a consistent will ought to 
mark the rulers of that Empire,—we shall be surprised when we 
see them. We seo a changing body of miscellaneous persons, 
sometimes few, sometimes many, never the same for an hour ; 
sometimes excited, but mostly dull and half-weary,—impatient 
of eloquence, catching at any joke as an alleviation. These 
are the persons who rule the British Empire,—who rule 
England, who rule Scotland, who rule Ire’and, who rule a great 


great deal of America, and scattered fragments everywhere. 
...... You have not a perception of the final elements 
in this matter, till you know that government by a club 
is a standing wonder.” It is, no doubt, a standing wonder 
still; but it threatens to become an exploded wonder, a 
wonder of the past, before long, if things go on as they now 
do. Directly we begin to count speeches, to show, as Lord 
Hartington showed most conclusively, that if all Members of 
Parliament acted as an increasing number of Members of Par- 
liament are now acting, we shall require Sessions of between four 
and eight years to do what we have been accustomed to do in six 
months, we are becoming aware that Parliament iggetting unfit 
for its work,—and that, too, partly by becoming, frdém one motive 

or another, worthy or unworthy, too much interested in it. The 

old notion in Parliament was that the duty of the many was to 

vote,and only of the few to speak. Farther, it was assumed that 

even of those who habitually spoke and exerted real Parlia- 

mentary influence, only a certain proportion would speak on 

great occasions, the others reserving themselves for criticisms 

of detail and matters of business. All that is changing now. 

The silent voters are diminishing, and the voluble speakers 

increasing. Noris thatthe worst. Even amongst the speakers 

the number of those who speak on all possible occasions, 

on great occasions even more than on small, is increasing 

rapidly ; and worst of all, perhaps, the speeches delivered on 

the more critical issues before the House are not even thinned 

off by the prevalence of a general opinion that they ought to 

show substantial cause for their own existence,—that they 
should, at least, aspire to be speeches of force, and breadth, 
and impressiveness. We have a rapidly increasing number of 
very poor and empty speeches, delivered on occasions which 
ought to be regarded as critical occasions,—the talk of inferior 
minds,—talk which passes through the ears of the House 
without even so much as hoping to rivet the attention of the 
House. It is not, so far as we can judge, that the House is 
inferior in its composition to what it used to be; but rather 
that its individual elements are more uneasy in their hold of 
their position, more anxious to justify it to their constituents, 
and much less disposed than they used to be to respect the 
collective opinion of the body to which they belong. The 
inferior elements of the House, except among the Irish 
Members, are, perhaps, rather more intelligent than the in- 
ferior elements of any former House; but it is a terrible 
set-off against this that they are also much less conscious 
of their inferiority, and less modest about it; while even 
the abler men appear to think it easier to win attention 
by speaking often, and speaking without any serious effort, 
than by speaking seldom, but taking care that whenever they 
do speak they make themselves felt. The number of great 
speeches dwindles every Parliament, and the number of “obser- 
vations’ multiplies. The clever men exhale in witty strictures, 
without any body of conviction. The stupid men are perhaps 
less stupid than they were, but unfortunately much more dis- 
posed to share with the House the misfortune of whatever 
stupidity they can still boast. And thus the House of Commons 
generally, though it may not have lost,—though it may even 
have gained,—in average intelligence, has lost vastly in organi- 
sation. There may be more nervous centres than there used to 
be, but then there is far less government, far less directing force, 
in the chief nervous centres. To use a physiological meta- 
phor, there is more done by the ganglia, and less by the 
brain: in other words, there is more mental stir, and much 
less of directing intellect. The Treasury Bench does not exer- 
cise so much authority as it used to do. The Front Opposition 
Bench does not exercise so much authority as it used to do. 
“Third” and “ Fourth’’ parties exercise a little authority, 
but not much; while a host of individuals on both sides act 
independently, and with as much perturbing effect on the 
organisation to which they are supposed to belong, as there 
would be in a hive of bees with—were that possible—about 
four queens and a hundred or so of quasi-independent working- 
bees, who only obey orders when they please, and resist them 
when they please. 

What is the remedy for this condition of things? As we 
indicated some time ago,—though such a rémedy would be at 
least a most unfortunate necessity,—to give the Hou-e the power 
of closing its debate whenever the majority decided that the 
discussion had lasted long enough, would effect something. 
It would, first of all. probably compel Members to take some 
pains with the speeches they did make, as they would certainly 
have fewer opportunities of speaking at all. And it would 
curtail very much the diffuse and unimpressive “talk.” But 
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which keeps silence from self-distrust, the reverence for the 
collective wisdom of the House which inspires the earnest 
desire to merit its good opinion. These are states of mind 
which, we fear, the tendency of all things towards a common- 
place average, is effacing, and which we shall not find 
it easy to restore. But this we may feel sure of,—that any 
measure which tends to restore the self-respect of the House 
of Commons, will tend also to restore its influence over its indi- 
vidual Members. Of late, it has lost much in self-respect. It 
has felt its own control over individual opinion growing less ; 
and in the very consciousness of its own loss of control, it has 
lost, of course, something of the dignity and spirit which give 
that control. The power to silence talk that is mere talk, 
or worse than mere talk,—talk devised with a mischievous 
purpose,—would be of some use even in restoring to the House 
that sense of its own power which must always be at the heart 
of true dignity. 





THE INVASION OF AFGHANISTAN ANDITS RESULTS. 


HIS is an opportune moment for passing in brief review 
the principal facts and incidents of the “ forward policy ” 

in Afghanistan. The ostensible cause of that policy was the 
Russian Mission to Cabul in the summer of 1878. As a 
matter of fact, the Russian Mission to Cabul, as we shall pre- 
sently show, had very little connection with the new policy. 
But let us assume for the moment that it was its sole cause, 
and what then? Does not the event prove that the invasion 
of Afghanistan was the worst plan we could have adopted for 
checkmating Russia? The Russian Mission was avowedly of 
a temporary and friendly character, and was insignificant in 
point of numbers and prestige. It consisted of some score of 
Cossacks, under the command of a colonel unknown to fame. 
Yet, for all this, Shere Ali received the Mission with the greatest 
reluctance. As soon as he heard of it, he sent at once “to 
inform the Governor-General of Tashkend ”—we are quoting 
from the Parliamentary papers—* that it was not advisable to 
send a European Agent, as the Afghans are an uncivilised and 
ignorant race, and might do the European some injury.” This 
was the reason which Shere Ali always urged, we believe in 
perfect good-faith—and the murder of Cavagnari is a strong 
proof of it—against the expediency of pressing a British Agent 
upon him. But before he dispatched his message to General 
Kaufmann, he received a letter from that officer announcing 
the departure of the Mission. Shere Alithen pursued towards 
the Russian Mission the very same tactics which he employed 
afterwards against Sir Neville Chamberlain’s Mission. On 
one pretext or another the Russian Mission was delayed for a 
whole month at the frontier, and the official who then allowed it 
to pass died soon afterwards, poisoned, as was supposed, by order 
of Shere Ali. The Mission being thus fairly on its way to the 
Ameer’s capital, “ great efforts,” says Cavagnari’s report, ‘ are 
being made by the Cabul Durbar to collect an assembly of all 
the Chiefs, Khans, and chosen men of the kingdom and its 
neighbourhood,” “ in order to settle what reply shall be given 
to ;the Russian proposals... ... The Ameer desires that 
Afghanistan may remain independent, and that there should 
be no Envoys of a different religion to Mahommedanism in 
his kingdom.” The Ameer’s uneasiness increased as the Russian 
Mission approached Cabul. “The Ministers of the Ameer’s 
Court,” reports our Political Agent at Peshawur, “are generally of 
opinion that his Highness will not enter into any engagement 
which would impose a condition of Russian interference with his 
country. It is, moreover, said that the Ameer asserts that he 
would like an English officer of excellence and learning, and 
acquainted with the affairs of Afghanistan, to come to Cabul 
for a few days, in the capacity of Envoy from the British 
Government, with whom he may personally discuss the pro- 
ceedings which have passed between him and the English Govern- 
ment within the last few years...... It is said that the 
Ameer is now in great anxiety on account of the arrival of 
the European Russian Envoy at his capital.’’ There is little 
doubt that if the Ameer had been judicious!y handled at this 
time by Lord Lytton, he would have taken the earliest oppor- 
tunity to dismiss the Russian Mission. But the facts leave 
scarcely a loophole of escape from the conclusion that Lord Lytton 
wished to force a quarrel on the Ameer, and that he gladly 
availed himself of the Russian Mission to Cabul for that pur- 
pose. Long before that Mission was dreamt of, he had 
menaced Shere Ali with an understanding between England 
and Russia which would have the effect of “wiping Afghani- 
stan out of the map.” And because the Ameer refused to 
receive British Agents permanently in different parts of 





ence 
his dominions, Lord Lytton had removed our Natiye 
Agent from Cabul, and broken off all diplomatic relations 

with the Ameer. Yet so strong was the repugnaneg 

of Shere Ali to European Residents from any quarter 

that as soon as he found himself embarrassed by the 
presence of a Russian Envoy, he turned at once towards the 
Indian Government for advice and assistance, So true 
was the warning of Lord Lawrence and all our great Indian 
authorities that the Afghans would inevitably turn away from, 
the power that forced a European Envoy upon them, and em. 
brace the friendship of the Power that left them alone. The 
slightest manifestation of sympathy from Lord Lytton woulg 
evidently have been welcomed by Shere Ali, when he foung 
himself in presence of the Russian Mission. Nay, if Lorg 
Lytton had but left him alone, there can be little doubt that 
the Ameer would have got rid of his unwelcome Russian 
guests with the least possible delay. While they remained they 
were kept under strict surveillance, and were hardly allowed 
to leave their quarters. But Lord Lytton adopted, with the. 
sanction of the Home Government, the method which, of all 
others, was best calculated to drive the Afghans into the arms. 
of Russia. 

Besides, after alJ, the Russian Mission to Cabul was not 
the cause—it was only the occasion—of the Afghan policy 
of the late Government. That policy dates from January, 
1875, and the Government of Lord Beaconsfield must be 
held entirely responsible for it. By the unrepealed Treaties, 
of 1855 and 1857 the British Government was pledged 
“never to interfere” in Afghanistan ; “ but at the pleasure of 
the British Government, a Vakeel, not a European officer, shall’ 
remain at Cabul on the part of that Government, and one at 
Peshawur on the part of the Government of Cabul.” In spite: 
of this explicit engagement, the Government of Lord Beacons. 
field, without the slightest warning, instructed the Viceroy of 
India, in the beginning of 1875, to press upon Shere Ali the 
reception of British officers as Political Residents in different 
parts of his dominions. The Indian Government, then 
under the wise guidance of Lord Northbrook, consulted 
every man whose judgment was worth having in India, ine 
cluding the ill-fated Cavagnari, and the unanimous opinion 
was that it would be most unwise and impolitic to force a 
European Agent on the Ameer. But the Home Govern- 
ment was deaf to every remonstrance. It instructed the Vice 
roy to practise guile on the Ameer, and to send an Envoy to. 
Cabul under false pretences. The Ameer was to be “ induced 
to receive a temporary embassy in his capital.” This temporary 
mission was “ not to be publicly connected with a permanent 
mission within his dominions. There would be many advan- 
tages in ostensibly directing it to some object of smaller 
political interest, which it will not be difficult for your 
Excellency to find, or, if need be, create.” The Viceroy 
was “therefore instructed, on behalf of her Majesty's. 
Government, without any delay that you can reasonably avoid, 
to find some occasion for sending a mission to Cabul,” and “ it 
will be the Envoy’s duty earnestly to press upon the Ameer 
the risk he would run, if he should impede the course of action 
which the British Government think necessary for securing 
his independence.” Lord Northbrook resigned oflice rather 
than assume any responsibility for a policy which violated the 
faith of treaties, and which every authority of any repute in 
India condemned on the ground of its perilous impolicy. A 
new Viceroy was accordingly appointed, and the Afghan war 
has been the result. But let it not be forgotten that the 
Government of Lord Beaconsfield threatened the Ameer with 
war before a word was heard of any Russian Mission to Cabul. 
Lord Lytton was instructed to tell the Ameer that it would be 
“at his own peril” that he refused to receive British officers 
as permanent Residents within his territories; and the new 
Viceroy did not lag behind his instructions. He told the 
Ameer bluntly that if he persisted in his refusal to receive 
British officers, the Government of India might rectify its 
frontier at his expense, without consulting him, and not im- 
probably “ wipe Afghanistan out of the map.” 

What is the explanation of these violent proceedings? In 
truth, it is difficult to extract any definite idea of policy from 
them. Nor, indeed, is it easy to reconcile with each other 
the explanations offered at different times by the late Govern- 
ment. The Ameer was threatened with war, unless he 
received at various points in his dominions British officers 
whose principal duty it would be to watch over his 
foreign relations; and this was declared to be “necessary 
for securing his independence.” Another of the declared 
objects of the new policy was to secure Afghanistan 
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‘ns; foreign aggression; and the means adopted to 


gcbieve that end were the violation of a treaty engagement, 
gecompanied by a menace of war, unless this breach of faith 
was acquiesced in by the Ameer. Another object was to pre- 
yent conflicts between rival candidates for power ; yet this 
licy was to be pursued “ without interfering in the internal 
wirs of the country.” “ The primary purpose ” of the pro- 
d British Mission to Cabul was “ to invite the confidence 
of the Ameer ;” and this was to be done by practising a 
deceit upon him,—sending an envoy under a pretext totally 
different from the real purpose. Russian aggression in 
Central Asia was stated by Lord Salisbury to be the 
chief motive of the new policy. Yet at that very time Lord 
Beaconsfield (then Mr. Disraeli) was wishing Russia God-speed 
in her conquests in Central Asia, and declaring “that at no 
time has there been a better understanding between the 
Courts of St. James and St. Petersburg than at the present 
moment” (i.¢., May, 1876). When the die was fairly cast, 
and England was actually committed to a war of aggression 
ainst Afghanistan, Lord Beaconsfield threw off the mask, 
and openly declared that “the object’’ of the war was to 
secure “a scientific’ instead of a “hap-hazard frontier.” A 
month later, ‘a scientific frontier” was defined by Lord 
Beaconsfield as a frontier which “can be defended by a 
rison of 5,000 men, while a hap-hazard one will require 
for its defence an army of 10,000 men, and even then 
will not be safe against attack.” When the first campaign 
was over, and the Treaty of Gandamak was extorted from 
Yakoob Khan, Lord Beaconsfield declared, amidst the cheers 
of his followers,—‘‘ Her Majesty's Government have the satis- 
faction of feeling that the object of their interference in that 
country has been completely accomplished. ..... We have 
secured the object for which the expedition was under- 
taken. We have secured that frontier which will, I hope, 
render our Indian Empire invulnerable.” A mere cynical 
declaration of political immorality surely never issued 
from the mouth of a British Prime Minister. But it is 
not with the morality of the new Afghan policy that we are 
now dealing, but with its political expediency. The scientific 
frontier which the wisdom of Lord Beaconsfield has secured 
to us, at a cost of upwards of twenty millions sterling, has 
never occupied a garrison of less than 50,000 men, and the 
present Secretary of State for India declared lately that it 
was so haphazard that it might be considered as no longer 
existing. The new policy was, moreover, to have made of 
Afghanistan “ a strong, friendly, and independent State.” In 
fact, it has broken it to pieces, destroyed its independence, and 
kindled in the hearts of the Afghans a hatred of the British 
name which will certainly survive the present generation. The 
whole series of events really looks more like a case of political 
dementia than of mere blundering. Nor are we yet at the 
end of the story. General Roberts may, we hope, cut the 
knot of our difficulties, but no one can look at the situation of 
Candahar without grave anxiety, and the certainty that we 
have not yet fully paid the frightful price required of us for 
Lord Salisbury’s political sins. 


THE LESSON OF TWO IRISH DEBATES. 


N° two debates could have illustrated more curiously the 
perplexities of the Irish question than those of Monday 
and Tuesday nights. Dangerous as we think Mr. Parnell, 
it is impossible to deny that his speech of Tuesday night 
was full of substance. It is impossible to deny that the fate of 
Mr. Forster’s Bill in the Lords does show the extreme diffi- 
culty at present of so governing Ireland through the British 
Parliament as to secure anything like a fair satisfaction 
for Irish interests, Mr. Parnell pressed this point home 
on Tuesday night; and pressed it with great ability. Mr. 
Forster had no real answer to it. Practically, he did not 
even attempt to give one. He was aware that Mr. Parnell 
had scored a point against him, and prudently made no 
effort, by attempting to reply to what he knew he could not 
reply to, to bring out Mr. Parnell’s argument in still stronger 
relief. On the other hand, though one standing in Mr. 
Forster’s position was well advised in not setting off against 
that argument for Irish Home-rule the powerful argument 
against it which the previous day’s debate on Mr. Dillon’s 
speech had afforded, no thoughtful reader of the two debates 
can help feeling that on that day the Irish Members did much 
more to convince us that Home-rule in Ireland would in- 
volve either what Mr. Dillon called a “ social war,’ or else that 
severe class-oppression which the fear of a social war may create, 





than any point made by Mr. Parnell on Tuesday did to con- 
vince us that English opinion does gross injustice to Irish 
interests. The chief feature of the debate on Monday night 
was well summed up by Mr. Courtney, when he pointed out 
that while no one of the Irish Members had ventured to de- 
fend Mr. Dillon’s speech as absolutely justifiable, not one of 
them had disclaimed and protested against it with the 
sort of warmth and indignation with which it ought 
to have been disclaimed and protested against. Perhaps 
that was doing scant justice to Mr. Mitchell Henry, who, 
though he regretted the imputation of cowardliness, spoke 
with sufficient decisiveness on the general tendency of Mr. 
Dillon’s speech. Mr. Mitchell Henry is, however, a very large 
proprietor himself; it is not unnatural, therefore, that he 
should speak with some warmth on the subject of advice given 
to withhold rents. Take the Irish Members’ speeches altogether, 
and they were undoubtedly a string of apologies,—sometimes 
faint, sometimes eager,—for Mr. Dillon’s most unworthy and 
most exciting Kildare speech,—a string of apologies which 
was, strangely enough, wound up by Mr. Dillon’s deliber- 
ately scofling at the notion that one of the worst parts 
of that speech, the suggestion of injury to cattle grazing 
on the land of evicted tenants, deserved any reproba- 
tion at all, Mr. Dillon said he could not understand the 
indignation which had been expressed against that part of his 
speech, and the mourning over “ the sufferings of cattle which 
had been injured,’—Mr. Forster, we may remark, had given 
specific instances of the most cruel treatment of such cattle — 
“ He would prefer to have cattle slaughtered, rather than let 
Irish tenants perish. Indeed, although he was no great lover of 
Irish landlords, yet if it was a question between the murder 
of Irish landlords and the murder of cattle, he would 
rather see the cattle murdered than the landlords.” Of 
course, coming at the conclusion of such a debate, that was 
virtually admitting that he had meant to suggest the inflic- 
tion of injuries on cattle put to graze on the pastures of 
evicted tenants, and that he thought such outrages perfectly 
justifiable, as mild equivalents for outrages of a worse kind. 
Such was the return made by Mr. Dillon for Mr. Parnell’s 
attempt so to explain away his language as to make it embody 
only the drift of a popular superstition. Whatthe debate of Mon- 
day proved was certainly this,—that if English prejudices some- 
times prevent Ireland from getting justice, English notions of 
justice also prevent Ireland from suffering the gross injustice 
which such politicians as Mr. Dillon advocate. Hardly a man 
among the Home-rulers treated his language with the grave dis- 
pleasure it deserved. Had an Irish House of Commons been 
constituted of such Irish Home-rulers as those whose 
opinions were heard on Monday, there is nothing to show 
that a kind of class terrorism would not very soon be in 
vogue there which would have the effect of driving all the 
landlord class pretty soon into exile, and also stripping 
them of a large part of their property. If Tuesday 
night showed that England is hardly able to be just to 
Ireland, Monday night had showed still more conclusively that 
Ireland is not disposed to be just to herself. If the one debate 
suggests how fatally the English Parliament is hampered 
in ruling Ireland by its obtuseness to Irish interests, the 
other suggests even more powerfully how fatally the Irish 
Home-rulers are hindered in claiming justice for Ireland by 
the indifference they themselves display, not only to the fair 
treatment of a particular class, but to the restrictions which 
humanity imposes on the modes in which even a class-war 
should be waged. 

We feel no pleasure in drawing from the two debates 
this inference,—that neither is the English Legislature 
likely, unless under very great Government pressure, to do 
justice to Ireland; nor would Ireland be likely, if left to 
itself, to do justice to all its own people. But we do think it 
an inference which is warranted by the tone of these debates, 
and it seems to us to point to the same general result as we 
should arrive at from political considerations of a wider kind. 
That result is, that even as regards the land question, it ought 
to be dealt with resolutely by the Government, acting not 
on English ideas, but on its own responsibility, after the 
gravest consideration of the state of Ireland, and with 
full consciousness that it will have to struggle against 
the current of many English ideas if it solves the pro- 
blem adequately. So far as we can see, the notions of the 
average Home-rulers—if their defence of Mr. Dillon ean be 
taken as any index to their views—are radically unjust to 
the average Irish landlord. On the other hand, the ideas of 
one branch of the English Legislature are radically unjust to 
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the average Lish tenant. We see nothing for it, but for the 
present Government to act as umpire between these two great 
interests, and so solve the problem as to give the Union 
of Great Britain with Ireland a fresh chance of pros- 
pering. It is certain that it never can prosper while the 
Trish land-law remains what it is. It is certain it never can 
prosper while great portions of Ireland are, as Mr. Forster 
said, liable to be reduced to a state of utter destitution and 
misery, by a succession of three or four bad seasons. It is 
certain it never can prosper, while every eight or ten years 
such conflicts break out between the Irish people and the 
British Legislature as we are now witnessing. But fair as we 
admit the charge against our Legislature to be, that it is 
incapable of duly appreciating the real urgency of Irish land 
questions,—and fair as we maintain the counter-charge brought 
against the popular party in Ireland to be, that it is disposed 
to encourage oppressive measures of the most severe kind 
against a particular class,—we are by no means without hope 
that a just and statesmanlike settlement of the Irish land 
question would remove the greater part of the difficulty in 
the way of a true political union between the two countries. 
What is it that now renders the Home-rulers so powerful to 
obstruct the business of Parliament? Simply the fact that 
they represent a great popular grievance, and are supported 
by the voice of the Irish people in obstruction till they 
get a remedy for that grievance. Mr. Parnell produced 
no other instance of any grave issue on which the 
Trish are wholly unable to make themselves under- 
stood in an English Parliament. So far as we can judge, 
all the other questions of difference are questions of local self- 
government, which a large measure of local self-government 
would completely meet. On this question alone the ideas of 
the two peoples are still at variance. We have given all, or 
almost all, that Ireland asks for from the point of view of 
Irish Catholicism. If the land question could but be fairly set- 
tled, we do not see that the immeasurable misfortune to 
both countries of a Repeal of the Union need continue to 
be desired by either. Agitators are only powerful when 
they are supported by deep popular feeling. No Home- 
rule agitation in the world could effect much, if there 
were no question like the land question at the root of 
it. And that question is one which, if we mistake not, can- 
not only be solved better by such a Government as the 
present than it could ever be solved by such an Irish Par- 
liament as Ireland, under the present condition of things, 
would send up, but could be solved only by such a 
Government, at least in such a manner as to avoid the 
danger of inspiring in the minds of landowners a_ panic 
and a sense of wrong such as it would take generations to 
efface. But if the Government is to do this great work, it 
niust ignore the prejudices of the House of Lords, and be pre- 
pared to apply to the prepossessions of the House of Lords 
the whole of the pressure which a strong Government in 
England can always exert. 





THE BOURNEMOUTH CASE. 


0" correspondence columns show how much interest has 
been excited by the Bournemouth case. The incident 
itself is one that happens every day, or it would not be 
so interesting; but, though common, it is also typical. It 
brings into the strongest light all the possibilities that are 
wrapped up in the existing system of Patronage, when taken in 
connection with the autocracy that belongs to every incumbent 
of a parish, Here is a church in which the congregation seem 
to be more than commonly of one mind, and in which the 
congregational element seems to an unusual extent to be un- 
alloyed by the parochial element. There has been an extra- 
ordinarily long prescription in favour of a particular kind of 
worship, and those who love this kind of worship have in a 
pre-eminent degree shown their love by their works. They 
have put their hands into their pockets, and paid for what they 
wanted. For more than thirty years, St. Peter’s, Bournemouth, 
has been one of the recognised strongholds of the High-Church 
party, and now, without any opportunity of defending the 
position being allowed them, it is quietly taken out of their 
hands and subjected to opposite influences. St. Peter’s, 
Bournemouth, may, if Dr. Ryan lives long enough and works 
hard enough, become equally well known as a stronghold of 
the Low-Church party. Naturally enough, they who have 
created St. Peter’s, Bournemouth, feel that this is not the end 
for which they have spent time, and strength, and means. 
They feel that the law is hard upon them, and like straight- 





. a 
pees Englishmen they declare that they will do their best 
o get the law changed. In our judgment, they are gy; 
right in making this avowal. When the existine ess. 
to work injustice, it is not well for men to sit down ound 
under it. When they do so, it will generally be toad 
that they do not mean to obey the law, or that the do sa 
really care about the matter to which the law ola -— 
congregation of St. Peter’s, Bournemouth, have not the o ~ 
of disobeying the law, and they do care very much bee 
maintaining the services to which they are accustomed, ( - 
sequently, they are forced to agitate for a change of the ia : 
and provided that they go to work in the right wa ri 
heartily wish them success. vk 

One of our correspondents, Mr. Alford, takes a different vie 
of the situation. He argues that if the “ proclivities ot 
parishioners ” are to be consulted in appointments to beneficas 
the internal divisions of the Church of England will be « accen. 
tuated.” Under the present system, every congregation « ma 
look for a change, from time to time” from a High-Chureh { 
a Low-Church reyime, or vice versa; and he deprecates an 
change which would have the effect of disguising from th 
people “ the fact that such distinctions are purely fictitioys” 
Mr. Alford, in short, is for “the imperial rule of the Church 
of England,” instead of the rule of ** narrow local opinion,” Wa 
confess to being greatly puzzled to understand what Mr. Alford 
means by saying that party distinctions in the Church of Eng. 
land are “ purely fictitious.” That they were so at one time 
is, no doubt, true. Few things are more curious than to look 
back at the controversies which divided parishes forty years ago, 
The Tractarian movement had set up distinctions between the 
High-Church and the Low-Church party which were clea 
enough, in all conscience; but these distinctions had not left 
the region of theological controversy. Parishes and congregae 
tions knew nothing of them. They were willing enough ty 
fight among themselves, for religious changes were in the air, 
and the forms which had become stereotyped in the Church 
of England for a century and a half were breaking up ; but as 
yet they fought about things that had no meaning. Preaching 
in the surplice, weekly offertories, ending the morning servic 
with the prayer for the Church militant instead of with the 
sermon, compelling congregations to see children baptised or 
catechised when they would far rather have taken both fun 
tions “as read,” lighting candles in the evening when to light 
them could have no symbolical meaning whatever,—thes 
were the changes for which the High-Church Clergy then 
contended earnestly, and to resist which Low-Church laymen 
were willing to goto any number of metaphorical stakes, Some 
remains of this readiness to fight about nothing may still, 
perhaps, be met with here and there, but in the main, we 
fancy, it has disappeared. Common-sense has taught people 
that such distinctions are ‘ purely fictitious ;” and some of 
the shibboleths which were once most in favour with High 
Churchmen, are now adopted as a matter of course by the 
majority of the Evangelical Clergymen. Now and again, in- 
deed, chiefly in the new diocese of Liverpool, a survival of the 
old state of things may be met with, and the name of a 
parson who proposed to put his choir into surplices would be 
blotted, by anticipation, from the Book of Life. 
survivals, and nothing more, and have, perhaps, been allowed 
to linger on to show the first Bishop of Liverpool what a 
thorn in the flesh a man’s own friends may be to him. 

It is when Mr. Alford extends his description to existing dis- 
tinctions that we are unable to follow him. To our minds, the 


characteristic of the Ritualist movement, as opposed to the | 


Tractarian movement, is that it has drawn really vital distine- 
tions out of the theological region into the popular region 
Forty years ago, men argued about the Real Presence or the 
benefit of Absolution. To-day, they genuflect before the 
Host, and set up Confessional-boxes. No doubt, the 
popularising of controversy has led, as it inevitably must, 
to the vulgarising of controversy ; and it is open to any one 


to maintain that it would have been better if the Mass © 


had remained a subject for argument in theological treatises, 
instead of being weekly or daily celebrated in Anglican 
Churches. 
we have to deal not with what might have been better, but 
with what is; and unless we go all lengths with the eminent 
London clergyman who proposed to “ hang ” theology, it seems 


impossible to doubt that the party distinctions now existing | 


in the Church of England are as real as anything of the kind 
can be. 





But these are | 


But then, if Mr. Alford will allow us to say 80, § 


If they are fictitious, all religious distinctions among | 
Theists are fictitious, because they embrace the whole field of § 
the relation between man and God; so that, when they are | 
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Beemer 
dliminated, nothing remains to agree upon except the facts 
jhat there is a God, and that man has relations to Him of 
yme kind or other. The distinctions now existing in the 
Church of England are quite as fundamental as those which 
were once supposed to exist between the Church of England and 
the Church of Rome. The received Anglican text-books on the 
Roman Controversy condemn Ritualism quite as much as they 
condemn Romanism. The popular instinct that has coupled 
the two words together is a perfectly sound instinct. 
The distinction between Catholicism and Protestant- 
im is the really fundamental distinction. There is 
no gulf between a Ritualist congregation and a Roman 
Catholic congregation. There are differences equally vital of 
another kind,—differences as to jurisdiction, and the need of 
being in communion with the Pope; but these are not matters 
which affect the conduct of public worship. On matters which 
do affect the conduct of public worship, the Ritualist and the 
Roman Catholic congregation are substantially at one, and the 
consequence is that the distinction between the Ritualist and the 
Roman Catholic congregation is infinitesimal, whereas the 
difference between the Ritualist and the Low-Church congre- 


gation is as wide as the distinction between Catholicism and ‘ 


Protestantism. Thisis borne out by the fact that the fictitious 
character of the distinction is, for the most part, only heard of 
when the change is from a Ritualist service to a Low-Church ser- 
vice. It is “ healthy in the long-run, however trying at first,” 
for the congregation of St. Peter’s, Bournemouth, to have Dr. 
Ryan imposed on them. Would Mr. Alford consider it 
healthy, even in the long-run, if the congregation of St. Luke’s, 
Nutford Place, had Mr. Mackonochie imposed upon them ? 
Mr, Alford’s theory might be a perfectly sound one, if the 
internal divisions of the Church of England were accidental 
andtemporary. In that case, there would be a fair chance of 
their being healed, if they could be kept in the background ; 
and from this point of view, it would, of course, be the worst 
possible policy to “accentuate” them. But the internal divisions 
of the Church of England are not at all of this type. They 
show a steady and unmistakable tendency to become more 
marked as time goes on. Consequently, the only end which we 
can wisely set before ourselves is to obtain for each of the great 
parties in the Church of England a recognised locus standi, 
Let each claim as much as it likes to be the recognised ex- 
ponent of Anglican theology, the legitimate representative 
of Anglican founders. These are pretensions with which the 
legislator has nothing to do. All that he is concerned with 
is to see that neither of them oppresses the other, or narrows 
the comprehensiveness which is the only condition under 
which an Established Church can now hope to maintain itself 
in England. When the object is to vindicate this comprehen- 
siveness, nothing is gained by minimising the internal divi- 
sions of the Church of England. Of the two, it would be 
better to make too much rather than too little of them. In 
proportion as they are accentuated, the need of allowing both 
parties to exist side by side within the Established Church 
will be the more evident, and the chance of getting that need 
acknowledged will be greater. 

The way to do this is, we feel sure, to give congregations 
the fullest possible freedom of maintaining separate chapels 
or separate services for themselves. It would be idle to insist on 
Dr. Ryan continuing in his own person the services which he 
finds in being at St. Peter's. No honest man would accept a 
benefice on such terms, and no congregation that cared for a 
particular kind of service would wish to see it performed by a 
man who did not himself believe in it. But there is no pos- 
sible reason why Dr. Ryan should be able, as he now is, to 
foree a service they dislike down the throats of his congrega- 
tion, or to drive them away from the church, without—as Mr. 
Oakley shows in the letter we print to-day is actually the case— 
their being allowed to set up another for themselves. The law 
which thus leaves a congregation at the mercy of the patron 
and the patron’s nominee is, in the existing circumstances of 
the Church of England, a tyrannical law, and one which every 
lover of fair-play and religious comprehensiveness should 
labour to get altered. If the congregation of St. Peter’s, 
Bournemouth, were allowed to have their accustomed services 
at the hands of Curates maintained by themselves, either in 
their own church or in another, as they and the new Vicar 
might arrange, Sir George Meyrick might have exercised his 
nights as patron, Dr. Ryan might have accepted his nomina- 
tion as incumbent, and no one have been any the worse. 
This is the direction in which we hope to see the Bourne- 
mouth agitation turned, and in working for this end, the 
agitators will have all the support we can give them. 





BYRON’S “EXAMPLE,” 
To study of Byron which Mr. Nichol has just completed 
for Mr. Morley’s series of “ English Men of Letters” closes 

with this remark,—“ We may learn much from him still, when 

we have ceased to disparage, as our fathers ceased to idolise, a 

name in which there is so much warning and so much example.” 
Example, of course, is something which it is possible for ordin- 
ary men to follow. There is no example in great gifts, in high 

genius, in rich imagination, nor even in exalted and tender feelings,. 
unless those exalted and tender feelings are turned into rather 

specially good channels. Till the last year of his life, what was 
there of example in Byron? We should have said that, so far 
as the world can know, in Byron’s career the proportion 
of warning to example was as near as possible thirty- 
five to one, or deducting his boyhood, when one conld not 
fairly expect an example, as twenty to one! What is 
there for ordinary men to imitate, before he went to 
endure disappointment and disgust in defence of that cause 
of Greek independence, whose weakness as well as merits he 
well understood 2? Of course, no one knows the secrets of the 
heart, and the chances are that a man who could struggle so 
bravely in adversity during the last year of his life, must have 
occasionally practised some sort of self-sacrifice in his earlier 
career. But to the reader of his melancholy story where is the: 
trace of it? He can see nothing better on the outside than now 
and then alittle princely‘giving, which looks almost as much like 
pride as self-denial, a great deal of cordial and affectionate 
feeling where it was perfectly natural to Byron to be affec- 
tionate and would have been a pain to him to be otherwise, and 
a large measure of the passionate tenderness which is not only 
usually consistent with the profoundest selfishness, but, in 
Byron’s case, was certainly conjoined with it. We have no 
desire at all to underrate Byron’s genius. But what there is 
in that glaring meteoric career to imitate, except the tardy 
upward step with which it closed, it seems to us impossible to 
conceive. Mr. Nichol, at all events, has pointed out nothing, 
except the Greek expedition, which can warrant the very 
questionable climax in which his study of Byron ends. 

Oddly enough, Mr. Nichol remarks very carelessly on the 
one point in Byron’s career at which, as it seems to us, he had 
a chance of taking a turn that might have ended in a good 
“example.” Speaking of his speeches in the House of Lords, Mr. 
Nichol says, “ They are clever, but evidently set performances, and 
leave us no ground to suppose that the poet’s abandonment of 
a Parliamentary career was a serious loss to the nation.” That 
they were set performances is nothing to the purpose. All 
Byron’s greatest works were set performances. ‘Childe 
Harold” was a set performance. ‘Don Juan” was a set 
performance, if ever there was one. So even was the “ Vision 
of Judgment.” Of course his speeches were set performances. 
One of the greatest features of Byron’s genius is his power 
of giving a picturesque force to his own personality. No doubt, 
his expedition to Greece itself, though involving real self- 
sacrifice:and really high motives, was a “set performance.” 
As Mr. Arnold finely puts it, his whole career was taken up 
in exhibiting to the world the “ pageant of his bleeding heart.” 
He never for an instant forgot, and never would have forgot, that 
there was something exalted and dramatic about the Greek enter- 
prise,—and so indeed there was; but if we are to cavil at the best of 
Byron’s actions as set performances, we shall have nothing left to 
approve. There is nothing inconsistent with a high purpose in 
a “set performance,” though, of course, where virtue comes 
unconsciously out of a man, instead of self-consciously, we 
all admire the tone of character more. Still, “there is one 
glory of the sun, and another of the moon, and another of the 
stars, and one star differeth from another star in glory.” There is 
a glory of self-consciousness as well as a glory of unconscious- 
ness, and Byron can claim only the former. In the finest 
of his poetical efforts, —in the noblest lyric which he ever 
wrote, and certainly as powerful a lyric as any Englishman ever 
wrote, “The Isles of Greece,’—nothing is grander than the 
personal pose of the poet, who, though he professes to disguise 
himself as a Greek, is evidently himself the leading figure 1m hi: 





own song :— 
“©The mountains look on Marathon, 
And Marathon looks on the sea; 
And musing there an hour alone, 
I dreamed that Greece might still be free ; 
For standing on the Persians’ grave, 
I could not deem myself a slave. 
A king sate on the rocky brow, 
Which looks o’er sea-born Salamis ; 
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And ships by thousands lay below, 
And men in nations,—all were his! 
He counted them at break of day, 
And when the sun set,—where were they ? 


And where are they ? And where art thou, 
My country? On thy voiceless shore 
‘The heroic lay is tuneless now, 
The heroic bosom beats no more! 
And must thy lyre, so long divine, 
Degenerate into hands like mine ? 
*Tis something, in the dearth of fame, 
Though link’d among a fettered race, 
‘To feel at least a patriot’s shame, 
Even as I sing, suffuse my face ; 
For what is left the poet here ? 
For Greeks a blush,—for Greece a tear.” 
And if in these fine verses, as in all that was great that Byron 
ever wrote, the grandeur of his imaginative self-conscious- 
ness is of the very essence of the situation, why should the 
same sort of attitude of mind have been any hindrance—or, 
rather, why should it not have been the greatest possible assist- 
ance—to the effectiveness of his Parliamentary efforts, had he but 
prolonged them? ‘To our mind, there is the ring of true power 
in Lord Byron’s first speech,—a speech delivered in 1812 against 
the bloodthirsty Bill brought in agaiust the Nottingham stocking- 
frame-breakers. As Lord Byron’s manner was, he introduced 
it with fixing attention upon himself, with a good deal of 
dignity, and a certain picturesque melancholy :—* As a person 
in some degree connected with the suffering county, though a 
stranger not only to this House in general, but to almost every 
individual whose attention I presume to solicit, | must claim some 
portion of your Lordships’ indulgence.”’ And the substance of 
his speech was as strong as his peroration was eloquent, and even 
now the House of Lords might ponder, not exactly the letter, but 
the spirit of Lord Byron’s concluding taunt, when we find them 
80 eager to pass Irish Bills suspending personal liberty, and so 
eager to reject Irish Bills suspending for a few months any one 
of the rights of property :—“ When a proposal is made to emanci- 
pate or relieve, you hesitate, you deliberate for years, you tempo- 
rise, and tamper with the minds of men; but a death Bill must 
be passed off-hand, without a thought of the consequences.” 
We dwell on the political vigour of Lord Byron’s mind, because, 
unlike Mr. Nichol, we believe, that here was the point at which 
he might have escaped from that deteriorating and ruinous 
self-absorption in his own passions, to which after his separation 
from his wife he voluntarily gave himself up. As it seems to us, 
Lord Byron, alike by his vivid and proud imagination, and by 
his strong intellect, was fitted to have become a considerable 
power in the Liberal party of that day; aud if he had been so, 
wonld have at least cut himself off from some of the worst of his 
temptations, would have opened for himself a door of partial 
escape from the tumult of his idle passions. There have been many 
men in England whose lives, in private concerns of little worth, 
have been redeemed from frivolity, or worse than frivolity, by the 
large grasp which their minds have taken of politicalends. As it 
seems to us, Lord Byron might have been one of these. Even as 
it was, the last portion of his life was redeemed by this ennobling 
influence. And before he left Italy, his sympathy with the Italian 
patriots had begun to rouse in him a higher chord of feeling 
than any which had ever before gained a practical influence over 
his life. Even in his poetry, he hardly ever touches so high a point 
as where he claims for a nation the liberty and the dignity 
which, by his own abuse of them, he had almost learnt to des- 
pise for the individual. Except in his poetry of mere descrip- 
tion, except in that strange power which he showed of so 
mingling himself with the scenes he painted that you hardly 
know whether it is the gloomy fire within or the flashing 
cloud without, the dismantled wreck of himself or the founder- 
ing wreck on the ocean, that he describes, excepting on such 
themes as these, the highest poetry he wrote has in it 
the true political spirit, the power of feeling with great 
nations and great histories, and feeling with them, in the 
manner which gives to politicians the breath of life. So it is in 
“ Childe Harold ;” so in the only noble fragments of his greatest, 
though most cynical work, “Don Juan;” and so even in pure 
satires like “The Vision of Judgment.” The very core of that 
bitter poem is in the sympathy it shows with the political fate 
of men committed to such care as that of poor old George IIL, 
—the “old man with an old soul, and both extremely blind.” 
Satan’s charge against him is the charge of a true politician :— 
“ Look to the earth, I said, and say again :— 
When this old, blind, mad, helpless, weak, poor worm 
Began in youth’s first bloom and flush to reign, 


The world and he both wore a different form, 
And much of earth, and all the watery plain 

Of ocean, called him king; through many a storm 
His isles had floated on the abyss of time, 
For the rough virtues chose them for their clime, 


*Tis true, he was a tool from first to last 
(I have the workmen safe) ; but as a tool, 
So let him be consamed. From out the past 
Of ages, since mankind have known the rule 
Of monarchs,—from the bloody rolls amassed 
Of sin and slaughter,—from the Caesars’ school 
Take the worst pupil; and produce a reign 
More drenched with gore, more cumbered with the slain,” 
The whole of the accusation brought against this poor old man 
with a poor old soul, and the ample concessions made as to hig 
private virtues, are, though clad in a satirical form, the pro. 
ductions of a sagacious political insight. Nor will you find any. 
thing in Byron’s poems that touches on the welfare of nations 
that does not indicate the same kind of power. Fully as we 
admit the vast difficulty that it would have been to Byron, with 
temptations such as those by which he was surrounded, and 
passions such as those which he had inherited, to give himself 
with heart and soul to the one useful pursuit open to hin ~g 
pursuit which he evidently respected,—politics, we do think 
that in abandoning politics, when he had made so success. 
ful a start, he closed the chief safety-valve by which the 
superheated steam of his excitable nature might have discharged 
itself with benefit to his country as well as something like 
salvation to himself. Mr. Nichol seems to us not to do 
justice at all to Byron’s power of throwing himself into the 
collective life of nations, and to have overlooked the tonic 
which this gave to a nature all but destroyed by preying upon 
itself. And yet here was a region in which Byron’s magnificent 
egotism, so far from being wholly suppressed, would have aided 
his influence. Aristocratic Liberals, especially in those days, 
had need of such an egotism to make their influence duly felt, 
He who burst into tears when first greeted at school with the 
title of “lord,” and who in later years could not sit for his por 
trait without “assuming a countenance that did not belong 
to him,”’ could never have suppressed himself altogether. But 
in Parliamentary politics a little touch of the theatrical, espe 
cially if governed by Byron’s strong good-sense, is apt 
to be a very useful ingredient indeed. Politics were 
just the field in which to have turned that theatr- 
cal self-consciousness of his to good account. Byron's 
“example,” up to the last year of his life, seems to us as near to 
one of pure evil, as the example even of a being full as he was 
of power and fascination could by any possibility have been. 
But if there were a turning-point at which it might have been 
made a power for good, it was when he neglected Sheridan's 
advice to cultivate his Parliamentary powers, and yielded, 
as he himself said, to the disturbing influence of “ dissi- 
pation, shyness, haughty and reserved opinions,” so shutting 
himself out from the one field of real work which might possibly 
have gained a hold both on his imagination, and whatever there 
was in him of conscience or disinterested devotion. There are 
men in whom virtue, if it springs up at all, starts from the 
political side, and we suspect Byron to have been one of them. 





SECULARISM AND THE CLERGY. 

RECENT number of the Guardian contains a letter froma 
clergyman, on which we wish to make some comments to 

our readers. It is written to call attention to “a new departure 
on the part of the Secularists,” and tells us that on leaving 4 
country churchyard the writer was accosted by a decent-looking 
man, who requested him to accept a tract, which tract turned 
out to be an attack upon Christianity, and especially on its 
State recognition and endowment, by Mr. Bradlaugh. The 
incident seems to us a very significant one; but what we 
desire to dwell on is the feeling it seems to have roused. The 
presentation is ascribed to a wish to “insult” the recipient. 
Certainly the extracts given express a strong wish to deprive 4 
clergyman of his position as a minister of an Established 
Church, but we should have thought this was only another 
way of saying it was a manifesto of Secularism, and such 4 
manifesto could hardly have been made in more temperate 
language. ‘The editor of a newspaper allows some represel- 
tative force to whatever he puts before his readers, and we ate 
justified in regarding the insertion of the letter of this particular 
clergyman in such a newspaper as the Guardian as a sign that 





a party in the Church resents the attempt of the Secularists to 
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spread the convictions they hold. And we would, therefore, 
take this opportunity of making our earnest protest against 
such a feeling, and the false ideal which it seems to us to imply. 

It will not be necessary, we suppose, for a writer in the Spec- 
jator to disclaim any sympathy with Secularism. That the one 
great evil of our day is unbelief in God, is a view we have 
never ceased to put before our readers. The question is,—What 
must we desire for those who are possessed by this unbelief ? 
What is the method most likely to hasten that passage through 
an eclipse of faith which is not, we may be sure, to be the per- 
manent condition of any nation? Is it that men should give 
no voice to their most important convictions ? Or if they ex- 
press them, that they should keep an exceptional silence towards 
the Clergy as towards a privileged body, whom they cannot be 
so rade as to assail with any attack on their cherished preju- 
dices? Surely, the very opposite is the truth. Surely, we must 
desire for our brothers that even if they lose all that is distinc- 
tive in Christian teaching, they should still hold fast to that 
which is eminently characteristic of it,—the duty of imparting 
to others all possessions that we value ourselves, and truth 
among the number. It may seem a strange gospel that we have 
no life beyond this span of three-score years and ten, so often 
filled with suffering, and no home in the invisible, to which we 
may always turn, when the home in the visible lies shattered 
and rifled. Some may think that those who hold this creed 
need not be forward to teach it to others. This was the tone 
of orthodox Christianity in the last century. Why be so eager, 
even from your own point of view, to destroy pleasing and con- 
solatory error? was then the latent question beneath much 
argument, and sometimes it was not latent. The nineteenth 
century seems in this matter more honest, more practical than 
the eighteenth, for information is not desirable in proportion 
tothe hearer’s anxiety to receive it. The trial which has excited 
most interest of any in our own day, was due to the resolute 
refusal of a mother to believe in her son’s death. Which of us 
would have withheld any evicence that might have convinced 
Lady Tichborne that she had no son on earth? Is there a 
greater waste of effort and resource in her belief, or in the be- 
lief of all Christians, if it be false, that they have a Father in 
Heaven ? 

And if Atheists are to take up a missionary position, and try 
to deliver their neighbours from a potent and far-reaching 
error, with whom could they so fitly begin as with those 
who themselves teach it? What could be more honour- 
able, more manly, than to come forward to their strongest 
opponents directly, and give them an opportunity of know- 
ing the kind of antagonism they have to meet? We need 
not inquire into the expediency of giving tracts to people 
who do not want them. ‘The followers of Mr. Bradlaugh, 
we suspect, will by this means do as little to convert the clergy 
as the clergy would, by a like method, do to convert them. At 
the same time, it is clear that this clergyman did read the tract 
which had been presented to him; he has put some extracts 
from it before the readers of the Guardian, who were not likely 
to read any writing of Mr. Bradlaugh’s in any other way ; 
and the person who gave the tract would probably feel this an 
adequate reward for his trouble. But this by the way. We are 
not inquiring into the best method of conversion; we are 
merely considering the rightness and wrongness of the mission- 
ary aim in itself. It may be great waste of time and energy on 
the part of the Secularists to bestow their tracts on clergymen, 
and in spite of the encouragement given them to persevere 
by one of the order, we should think it was; but is it an 
tnsult to those whom they thus attempt to set right? So far 
from conceding this, we think it a kindness towards them. We 
think that so far as any belief is decided and important, the 
believer is bound to make an effort to communicate it, where- 
ever he sees a chance of being able to do so without incurring 
4 greater evil than its disbelief. 

In practice, perhaps, we have more to do with the exceptions 
to this rule, than with the rule itself. First, the belief that is 
poured into unwilling ears should be decided. Except in the hope 
of being delivered from them, every one should keep his doubts 
to himself. No sceptic should be a missionary. No one should 
shake the convictions he is not prepared to remove. If Christ- 
lanity is not a matter that is to influence men’s lives, moreover, 
it 1s not worth while to annoy its teachers and believers by assail- 
ing it. No doubt, there are persons in all ranks of life of the 
Opinion that it is not; the Member of Parliament who told Mr. 
Leslie Stephen he had never been able to take the slightest 








interest in it probably was-so, and he might find many 
sympathisers in the lowest pot-house. We have nothing to 
say to them, except to urge that, if they call their want of 
interest in Christianity disbelief, they ought. to keep it to 
themselves; and to concede that if they call it belief, they 
have a right, like this clergyman, to complain of others 
for attacking it; but we must say about them that indiffer- 
ence is not opinion in religious matters more than in any other. 
And lastly, the mere sense of futility is’ enough to silence 
much protest against error, and it is often a very true guide, 
though often mere sensible men would have felt it most where 
the effort has been made with the greatest success. It was not 
a more hopeless undertaking for the tract-dispenser to convert 
this clergyman (or the whole Bench of Bishops, for that matter), 
than for St. Paul to convert the world. St. Paul, it may be 
said, was preaching truth, and these Bradlaughites are preach- 
ing error. But a man’s earnest and sincere belief is that which 
he must deal with as truth, and he has more chance of ex- 
changing it for truth if he does so. He is bound, within the limit- 
ations we have described, to make his protest against whatever 
he feels to be important error, and if he sees large buildings given 
up to the propagation of a mischievous mistake, men educated and 
paid to teach it, the State sanctioning an institution which has 
this sole aim with its partnership, the poor giving up a large part 
of their scanty time and energy to the study of it,—shall he 
not do all in his power to destroy it? Ought he not to watch 
for every opportunity to attack this belief in.every human soul, 
and most especially in those who spend their lives in pro- 
pagating it ? 

It is related in the life of a great engineer, that in crossing a 
bridge over a French river, recently constructed, he was so 
strongly impressed with its insecurity that he insisted on 
seeing the mayor of the town and expressing to him his 
certainty that the bridge, if left in its present condition, would 
prove the scene of a great calamity,—a prognostic verified, if our 
memory serves, by its giving way under the march of a regi- 
ment. It was almost a matter of course that the warning 
should be unsuccessful. To have reopened the question of the 
structure of a bridge after it had been surveyed by French 
engineers, at the suggestion of a foreigner, would have been an 
almost inconceivable act of faith in the giver of the warning; 
and yet most persons, we imagine, will agree with us that 
Stephenson would not have been justified in withholding it. It 
was not absolutely impossible that the warning should produce 
an effect, and it was absolutely impossible that the effect should 
be a bad one. And if any one should object that what Stephen- 
son was expressing was not opinion, but knowledge, we should 
reply that the story is a very good illustration of the im- 
possibility of deciding from the outside what is or is not matter 
of opinion. Surely toa Frenchman the belief of an English- 
man that the work of French engineers was insecure would 
appear a mere opinion, and a very baseless one. The bridge 
had not been built by amateurs. A wise man in the place of 
the French mayor would certainly have communicated Stephen- 
son’s opinion to some person technically qualitied to judge of 
it, but it would have been merely the opinion of an Englishman 
against a Frenchman, after all. 

The truth is, that the clergy ought to be specially grateful 
to Mr. Bradlaugh’s followers for giving them tracts, or doing 
anything to bring before them the nature of their own views. 
We wish, with all our heart, that they would study the unbelief 
of our day less in the form in which it calls itself Agnosticism, 
and more in that in which it calls itself Secularism. We 
earnestly desire that they should prepare themselves to answer 
it, not as it shows itself in magazines which lie on every table 
and number ducal and Ministerial contributors; but in tracts 
written for plebeian readers, who know something of the stress 
and strain of life. It is not that we want answers to the Secularist, 
any more than to the Agnostic. It is rather that the elaborate 
arguments to show that culture is reconcilable with faith, which 
mock us with the possibility of a reconciliation where there is 
no possibility of a meeting, vanish into what we think their 
true insignificance when we turn from the refined to the 
vulgar atheist. The clergy would be forced to recognise, if 
they turned to the unbelief of the poor, what we think it would 
be quite as important to them to recognise in confront- 
ing the unbelief of the rich,—that it is not by show- 
ing how faith might overcome intellectual difficulties that 
they can awaken it. We do, indeed, hold that the 
unbelief of our day in every rank of life is largely the result 
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of a philosophy that takes its start from physical science. The 
lower classes know what those above them think on such 
matters, or at least, what they do not think. But the philosophy 
that takes its start from physical science is itself but one form 
of that life in the outward and the visible which at all times has 
been and will be the foe of faith. It needs no intellect, no cul- 
ture, to think that only the things we see and touch are real. 
It demands no knowledge of evolution to hold the doctrine, once 
deplored in our hearing by a working-man’s wife as becoming 
common among her husband’s fellow-workers, that ‘“ when 
‘we're dead, we’re done for.” If the clergy would study unbelief 
in this form, and not in a more intellectual guise, we believe 
they would be better fitted to do the little they can do to 
meet the latter. The more complex feeling would become in- 
telligible, by studying the simpler; for, as faith must be rooted 
in that part of the being which the most cultivated shares with 
the most ignorant, so must unbelief. It is not the difficulty of 
reconciling evolution and creation that makes atheists, though 
that may furnish them with some telling arguments. It is an 
absence of something, and not a presence of something,—a want, 
and not a difficulty. We should all be forced to discern this if 
we knew more of the unbelief of the poor, and such a discern- 
ment would help us to understand all unbelief. 

Our first desire in regard to the working-classes is that 
they should accept Christianity. But wherever that can- 
not be, we should prefer that they should attack it. If 
they cannot welcome the history which tells of the mani- 
festation of divine power in one of their own class, then we 
should desire that those who do were forced to ask them- 
selves whether they do in very truth believe that history, 
or whether they mean by believing not being sure that it 
is mistaken. When the pressure of discredit has driven this 
body of apparent supporters into the ranks of our enemies— 
when the world has reclaimed its own—then, we believe, it will 
be seen once more that a life in the unseen affects the life in the 
seen. It will be discerned that Christianity is a power. We 
may be too hopeful in this anticipation. Nevertheless, we cling 
to it, for through this gate alone, as far as we can see, have we 
as a nation a chance of returning to that conscious relation to 
to the eternal which alone makes this life tolerable for the poor 
and the lowly, or explicable for the learned and the wise. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
~~ 
BULGARIA AND EASTERN ROUMELIA., 
(To 11g Epiror OF THE * SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—A Parliamentary paper (Turkey, No. 12’) has been re- 
cently issued, containing “ correspondence respecting the Unionist 
movement in Bulgaria and Eastern Roumelia.” Apart from 
this paper, some of your contemporaries are daily publishing 
reports from their various correspondents bearing upon the 
same subject. It is unnecessary for me to dwell too long upon 
the contents of these newspaper reports, most of which are 
purely fantastic. Thus, for example, at one time we are told 
that Russian arms, ammunitions, aud even soldiers and officers, 
are daily pouring into Bulgaria, and that there must be now in 
Bulgaria, according to some accounts, about 30,000, and, aceord- 
ing to others, about 50,000, Russian soldiers. All this is pure 
fantasy, or downright fabrication, by parties who are interested 
in misrepresenting matters in Bulgaria, and in discrediting the 
Bulgarians in the eyes of Europe, and more especially England. 
A glance at the recently issued Parliamentary paper is enough 
to convince any one that there is no truth whatever in these 
journalistic reports. 

The question of the union is a question of vital importance 
for the people of the Principality, as well as for those of 
Eastern Roumelia ; and so long as the situation created for the 
Balgarians by the Berlin Treaty is maintained, so long will 
there be an eager desire and a powerful agitation for union 
among the Bulgarians. The germs of this national movement 
and agitation were planted by the European Congress of Berlin, 
the moment they decided to disunite two countries inhabited 
by people belonging to one and the same religion and race. 
Fellow-sufferers under the yoke of the tyrannical Turk, the 
people of both those provinces desired to share equally and con- 
jointly in the benefits of the freedom which Russia secured for 
them. ‘I'o the Bulgarian, the Berlin Treaty is an unjust and 
insane piece of diplomacy, and to ask him to obey its behests 
and abide by its decisions, is to ask him to commit suicide. 





| 
Were any such political arrangement to be forced upon & pore 
tion of the English people,—who should be told that they can. 
not enjoy the same political rights and privileges which are 
enjoyed by the rest of their brethren, because the King of 
Belgium or Denmark is opposed to it, I doubt mach whether 
there would be found a single Englishman who would not resent, 
any such proposal, and would not try to subvert it. 

But apart from these considerations, there are some very: 
serious practical disadvantages in the arrangement made by the 
Berlin ‘Treaty which force the Bulgarians to be utterly dissatis.. 
fied with their present condition. It is very strange, indeed 
that the Congress of Berlin, who recognised the inexpediency of 
having a small Greek kingdom, and who, therefore, recom. 
mended an increase of its present territory,—that this same Con- 
gress created a Bulgarian Principality whose territory is go 
small that its future existence becomes quite problematical, 
The annexation of the Dobrudcha to Roumania and of the dis. 
tricts of Nish and Pirot to Servia has deprived the Principality 
of two of its best and fairest provinces, and has left it with y 
territory the soil of which is anything but rich and fertile. ]j 
is hardly a year since the Government of the Principality hag 
been established, and already a large and alarming deficit in its 
budget has become apparent. What with the heavy an@ 
onerous obligations with which the Principality has been saddlee 
by the Berlin Treaty, viz., the paying of an annual tribute 
to the Sultan, the bearing of a portion of the public debt 
of Turkey, the undertaking of the railway obligations con- 
tracted by the Ottoman Government towards Austria an¢ 
towards the railway companies, and what with the ordinary 
expenses of the national government, the Bulgarian Principality 
is doomed to speedy and certain bankruptcy in the course of a 
few years. The Bulgarians are ata loss to understand why they 
should be required to pay for money borrowed and squanderet 
by the effete Government of the Sultan, not a shilling of which 
has ever been spent upon any improvements beneficial to 
their country. As is well known, by far the largest proportion 
of the borrowed money was spent in procuring for Turkey iron- 
clads and Henry-Martini rifles, which latter created such a 
dreadful havoc and slaughter at Batak and other places in 
1876. Is it for this that the Bulgarians ought to pay? Nor 
do the Bulgarians understand why they should be burdened 
with railway contracts and obligations fraudulently and dis- 
honestly entered into by the Porte some years ago,—obligations 
to which the Bulgarians were never a party, and which, how- 
ever beneficial and favourable to the undertakers, are most 
decidedly prejudicial and detrimental to the country. More- 
over, the twelfth article of the Berlin Treaty, either in ignor- 
ance of the real state of things, or in wilful determination 
to hamper the progress of the Principality, decrees that 
all the State domains and all the vakoufs are to be “ alienated, 
worked, or used on the account of the Sublime Porte.” In plain 
English, this means that the Porte is to possess about half, or 
more than half, of the territory of Bulgaria ! 

The condition of Eastern Roumelia is no better than that of 
Bulgaria, and in some respects one may say that it is worse, 
and more untenable. Although Eastern Roumelia possesses an 
autonomous administration, and a “statut organique,” under 
which it is governed, still its population is far from feeling re- 
assured as to their future, owing to the various side-doors left 
open by the Berlin Treaty, through which the Turkish Govern- 
ment can put its head in and create mischief. The pro- 
vince remains “under the direct political and military autho- 
rity’ of the Sultan, and he never fails to use this authority to 
create difficulties and put obstacles in the way of a regular and 
orderly administration. The Sultan persistently refuses to 
sanction the nomination to the post of directors and prefects of 
some of the best, most capable, and most enlightened men in 
the province; he refuses, likewise, to sanction the laws that the 
Provincial Assembly has passed, and which are extremely 
necessary for the good organisation of the Administration. 

The question of garrisoning the Balkans with Turkish troops, 
and the possibility of the entry of Turkish troops in case of 
internal disorders, are two silly stipulations which urge the 
Porte to intrigue incessantly so as to bring about the realisation 
of her wishes and desires. It is no secret for any one who has 
perused the reports of the Kirdjali and Anchiolou-Messem- 
vria Commissions of Inquiry, that armed bands of Turks are 
allowed, with the connivance of the Turkish authorities, to cross 
the frontiers and endeavour to stir up troubles and disturbances. 
Many a time preconcerted plans and daring attempts to intro- 
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duce and distribute among the Turkish population arms and 
ammunition, have been frustrated by the vigilance of the 
Bulgarian authorities, while both at Constantinople and else- 
where men have been enlisted and armed, as the Prime Minister 
of Bulgaria has assured me, and have been sent either to Bul- 
garia or Eastern Roumelia, for the sake of creating disturb- 
ances. Even some of the officials whom the Sublime Porte has 
the right of appointing and sending to Eastern Roumelia have 
been sent there with the evident design to create mischief, 
as the following fact will show:—Last year the Porte sent 
a certain Levantine, named Vitalis Pasha, to be the 
(iommander-in-Chief of the East Roumelian Militia. Vitalis 
Pasha, instead of attending to his duties, began, soon after his 
arrival, to exhibit his hostility to the Bulgarians, by abusing 
and insulting both the authorities and the people, and to sow 
distrust and ill-feeling amongst the Bulgarians and Mussul- 
mans. His conduct tended to irritate the people, and 
his usual threat of bringing in ‘Turkish troops created such a 
commotion and excitement, that Aleko Pasha, to avoid any 
serious complications, demanded of the Porte Vitalis Pasha’s 
recall. But the Porte turned a deaf ear to Aleko Pasha’s re- 
peated representations and entreaties, and only yielded when 
Aleko Pasha threatened to resign his post if Vitalis Pasha was 
not recalled. One would have expected that the Sultan would 
have reprimanded or censured his nominee for his conduct; not 
at all. No sooner had Vitalis Pasha arrived in Constantinople 
than he was appointed an aide-de-camp of the Sultan, and given 
lodgings in a part of the Sultan’s palace. In view of these facts 
and of the pertidious policy of the Porte, it is not to be wondered 
at that Eastern Roumelia should be apprehensive of its future, 
and that it should try to escape the perils that are menacing it, 
by a union with Bulgaria. Such a union will be beneficial to 
both countries, as it will give to the one security from the Turk, 
and will enable the other to bear more easily the burdens and 
obligations imposed upon it. It is a well-known fact that 
Eastern Roumelia is ten times more productive than Bulgaria, 
and that its people are more wide-awake, more energetic, and 
more intelligent than those of Bulgaria. Eastern Roumelia 
joined to Bulgaria will not only increase the material prosperity 
of the latter, but will also give it a population which may do 
much to better and improve the present administration of the 
Principality, by supplying it with abler and better-qualified 
administrators. A disunited Bulgaria will always be a source 
of danger and trouble in the Balkan peninsula; a united and 
strong Bulgaria cannot but be a guarantee of peace and inde- 
pendence, and will be the better able to bear a larger share of 
material obligations. It was supposed, and said, that the San 
Stefano Treaty made of Bulgaria a tool of Russia, and the 
Congress of Berlin, wishing to prevent such an eventuality, has, 
in my opinion, fallen from Scyllainto Charybdis. It has created 
a state of things which cannot but force the Bulgarians to be 
the tools of Russia; and I do not see at all how Russia has been 
injured in any way by the present arrangement. On the con- 
trary, | can see very plainly the various ways in which she can 
derive advantage from it. 

Allow me, Sir, in conclusion, to say a few words on the various 
reports of Bulgarian “ atrocities” committed upon 'Turks that 
are spread broad-cast, and by which it is sought to dishonour 
and discredit in the eyes of Hurope the Governments of Bulgaria 
and Eastern Roumelia. I deny most emphatically that there 
is any wholesale or systematic persecution of Mussulmans, 
either in Bulgaria or Eastern Roumelia. All the Mussulmans 
who have returned have been reinstated in their respective 
localities, and no means are spared to relieve their poverty and 
misery, for which their own Government is directly responsible. 
You will easily understand the absurdity and groundlessness of 
these reports, when I bring to your notice the following fact : 
—Some weeks ago, one of your contemporaries published the 
statement that the Bulgarians of Kast Roumelia had resolved 
to exterminate the Mussulmans in the province, and that “ the 
Prefect of Aitos has publicly declared that the Mahommedans 
ought to be exterminated.” Well, it happens that the Prefect 
of Aitos is none else than Selim Effendi, a ‘lurk, who can 
hardly be expected to entertain such a ferocious desire.—I am, 
Sir, &e., a. B. 


THE LORDS AND PUBLIC BUSINESS. 
(TO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘ SPECTATOR.” } 
Sir,—The Lords complain that “they’ve got no work to do,” 
and accuse the Government of mismanagement in not introduc- 





ing more of its measures into their House, instead of keeping 
them nearly all for the Commons ; and also in not sooner send- 
ing up to the Lords the Bills introduced into the Commons. 

The answer to their complaints is very plain. If the Govern- 
ment had introduced any of their important Bills—with the 
exception of the Burials Bill—into the Lords, is it not abso- 
lutely certain that the measures would have been rejected iu 
that House, and been lost for the year? ‘The Ground Game Bill, 
the Employers’ Liability Bill, and other Bills would, we may be 
sure, have been thrown out by large majorities ; whereas now, 
when it is seen that the Commons have adopted the principle of 
the Ground Game Bill without a division, and the Govern- 
ment have been supported by large majorities on the details, 
and that the Employers’ Liability Bill was carried by large 
numbers, the Lords will think twice before they absolutely 
reject these measures. The misfortune of the Upper House is 
that it is notoriously and essentially Conservative, and that, 
therefore, a Liberal Government has to legislate in spite of it, 
and is unable to confide in it, or treat it as a friend, in the way 
that a Conservative Government finds possible.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Daa Sua kee S. C. B. 
THE SUGAR BOUNTIES COMMITTEE. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—I should like to make one or two observations on your 
article of last Saturday on the above subject. There are two, 
or rather three, very grave objections to the proposal for im- 
posing duties to countervail the French and Austrian sugar 
bounties. The first and, from a political point of view, the 
more important, is the moral effect that our action will have on 
foreign countries ; and closely connected with this is its moral 
effect on those engaged in other trades in the United Kingdom. 
As regards foreign countries, the friends of Free-trade will be 
discouraged by our resort to what most people will consider to 
be a protective duty, while the Protectionist party in all parts 
of the world will be jubilant at such an admission of the 
failure of our Free-trade policy, and will laugh to scorn 
the attempt to reconcile the imposition of a duty avowedly to 
keep out a foreign product with the principles of Free-trade. 
As regards the masters and workmen engaged in other branches 
of industry, should any of them hereafter demand protection, 
the precedent created in the case of the sugar refiners will 
render a refusal difficult, if not impossible. ‘There are several 
industries carried on in the United Kingdom that would gain 
greatly by being protected from foreigu competition. 1 will 
not say anything of the agricultural interest, though there can 
be no doubt that this Report of the Sugar Committee must 
have revived the hopes of many a farmer that he may live to see 
American wheat kept out by a duty. I will only say that the 
proposed measure will reopen a question which we had all 
hoped and believed was closed. The Spectator is able to per- 
suade itself that a duty on “ bounty-fed” sugar is not a protec- 
tive duty. It will not be easy to convince the average 
Englishman that the distinction so subtly drawn is a real one. 

But the purely economical objection to the proposed duty 
is no light one. I suppose that the Spectutor will admit 
that the duty will keep out a large quantity of French 
and Austrian sugar. Indeed, it admits that “our sugar 
consumers” would lose by its operation, but will be recouped 
by being freed from “needless and trying variations of 
price.” ‘The meaning of this sentence 1s far from clear. 
To me, it seems plain that the effect of the duty on prices will 
be the very opposite of that assumed by the writer of your 
article. The market for an article whose supply is relatively 
small, is much more easily manipulated than the market for an 
article which is relatively abundant. Should the duty be im- 
posed, the fluctuations in the price of sugar will be more fre- 
quent and more extensive than at present. Apart from this 
inconvenience, why should “our sugar consumers,”—ie., the 
whole nation,—be made to pay a higher price for sugar, in order 
to benefit a class, and a very insignificant class? | should 
have liked to criticise the Report and your defence of it more 
fully, but this letter is already too long.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Wynnarp Hoorer. 

Junior Ouford and Cambridge Club, August 24th. 

(‘The whole assumption of this letter is, that it is a policy of pro- 
tection to object to protection, and to counteract protection, so 
faras you can do so without re-introducing it in more subtle forms. 
Even the “ average Englishman ” ought to be able to distinguish 
between foiling an interference with Free-trade, and interfering 
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with it. The“ purely economical” case is even stronger. What 
we meant in relation to the violent variations of price to the 
British consumer produced by the bounty, and which would 
have been avoided had the bounty been countervailed, is very 
obvious to any reader of the evidence. In the autumn of 1876, 
the crop of beetroot sugar failed, though the cane sugar had 
not failed. But the crop of cane sugar had been so kept 
down by the artificially promoted competition of the beet- 
root sugar, that the prices rose for the next year something 
like’ fifty per cent. ‘The same thing happened again in the 
autumn of 1879. These are the consequences of artificially 
forcing the production of one kind of sugar, and therefore arti- 
ficially diminishing the production of another kind, instead of 
leaving both on equal terms. The whole nation may surely, 
if it pleases, refuse to accept a present of sugar from the 
Austrians and French, if that present of sugar be offered on 
the strength of radically false economical ideas, and be injuri- 
ous te competitors who avail themselves only of natural and 
permanent advantages, and of no others.—Ep. Spectator. | 


THE BOURNEMOUTH CASE. 
(To THE Epitror OF THE “ SpEcTATOR.’’] 
Sin,—It is impossible to touch a tithe of the topics raised in 
your article of the 14th inst., without trespassing unduly on your 
space. ‘The time may come when it may be right, and may do 
good, to tell the whole story of the treatment of the congrega- 
tion of St. Peter’s, Bournemouth, by the patron of the benefice, 
but it cannot be done in your columns. It is indeed “ signi- 
ficant,” as you say, that so common-place an occurrence as a 
patron pleasing himself in the disposal of his patronage should 
raise so much “excitement.” ‘There would be no suprise at 
this, if all the facts were known. 

Meantime, let me say, first, that your idea of a separate chapel 
for the malcontents was the first thought of the people, and a pro- 
posal was made by them in the only shape the present law makes 
possible. Mr. Bennett died, leaving an unfinished district church, 
St. Swithin’s. This the laity of the parish at once offered to com- 
plete as a memorial of their Jate Vicar, on the conditions of his 
son being appointed to the incumbency, and the district being 
formally separated. This offer was at once declined, by both the 
patron and his first nominee. What the present Vicar may do re- 
mains to be seen. He has it still open to him, I believe, to close 
with this reasonable and conciliatory proposal. 2. You quote Sir 
George Meyrick’s reply to the last memorial to him, in which 
he claims credit for acting “ ” There must be 
some sense in which the claim is just. But it is a new feature 
in the case; and some of the most sober and patient people in 
Bournemouth would feel it less hard to submit to their fate, if 
it had not been put forward. It is the first time Sir George 
Meyrick’s Low-Church principles have ever been heard of. 
3. IT ask your readers to take notice that this is not 
an attempt of an “extreme” congregation to dictate to 
either patron or pastor. The first apprehension of some 
of them was lest Sir George Meyrick should send them 
some one who would transgress the line of “ moderation” 
hitherto so steadily maintained at St. Peter’s. And the first 
appeal to the outside public opinion of Churchmen was the letter 
addressed to Lord Blachford by Sir Henry Taylor, who is not 
exactly a fanatic, nor a man unaccustomed to look at public 
questions from a public point of view. In a word, the appoint- 
ment of Bishop Ryan in the circumstances affords, amongst 
other instructive inferences, an exact measure of the value of 
some recent professions of Low Churchmen, and others, of their 
readiness to recognise and co-operate with the central “ his- 
torical” High-Church school. Had this platform rhetoric 
of Church Congresses had any reality, it would have been 
impossible for any Low Churchman of position to address 
himself to the task of overthrowing a work like Mr. Ben- 
nett’s, and evicting his congregation, without even the poor 
compensation for disturbance of permitting them to build them- 
selves another place of worship. 


conscientiously. 


And then comes the letter of my friend Mr. Alford, of whom 
1 will only say here that his name and character are a guarantee 
to all who know him, that what he says will be entitled to the 
consideration of all right-minded and large-minded men. He 
must know that all those who have spoken out in this case 
would be amongst the last to “build fancy fabrics for fancy 
rituals,” or to aim at vesting patronage in safe trustees.” 
No such “ type for all patronage” has crossed any one’s mind. 





It is the most “ narrow local opinion,” against which he 
protests, which is in operation on the side of the Pp 
and not of the congregation. Any kind of effort to realise 
the “imperial rule of the Church of England” would 
be, I believe, met more than half way by them. For @ man 
like Mr. Alford to use this phrase as a kind of apology for the 
action of the patron in this case, is a pure misprision of the 
facts. It is true, of course, that the new Vicar—who hag felt, 
the responsibility of rule in the Church of England, and knows 
that it cannot be ruled on the assumption that the Low Church 
party is the Church of England—may try to realise My. 
Alford’s “imperial” ideas. Alas! as matters stand, to call 
our party distinctions “ fictitious ” does not make, nor even tend 
to make, them anything but the ugly realities they are—I am 
Sir, de. 

Howton, August 18th. 


justly 
atron, 


Joun Oakuey, 





{To THE EpiTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR,’’] 

Str,—In your article on “'The Bournemouth Case,” on the 14th 
inst., you remark that the patron was presumably prevented, by 
conscientious scruples, from presenting a clergyman who would 
consult the feelings of the congregation in the matter of their 
services. But this presumption is very inadequately supported 
by actual facts, for when Sir George Meyrick was recently called 
on to appoint a clergyman for his own parish church, he 
nominated one well known in the neighbourhood for his High. 
Church views; and it is equally reasonable to suppose that he 
made that appointment conscientiously. This being the case, 
it seems hard to exculpate the patron on the ground of con. 
science; nor can Sir G, Meyrick be fairly said to be free from 
blame in the matter when he made the presentation to St. 
Peter’s, in defiance of the moral rights of the congregation and 
their clearly-expressed protest.—I am, Sir, &e., 


Oxford, August 18th. KE. F. Hin. 





REFORM IN WOMEN’S DRESS. 
(To THE EprTor OF THE ‘*SPECTATOR.”) 

Sir,—I have read with much interest two very able articles on 
ladies’ dress in your paper, and would gladly adopt the advice 
given, but I cannot find enough in the advice to help people who 
live in the country with little chance of seeing anything artistic 
or beautiful. And as the only means we have of getting new 
ideas and patterns are from the bad imitations of French 
fashion-books, might I suggest that a new book should be 
started, with some drawings, however rough, and some good 
advice in writing, naming suitable materials for making 
morning and evening dresses, and suggestions of what can be 
worn instead of artificial flowers in the hair and in bonnets? 
There are, I feel sure, many willing to admire what is beautiful, 
when they see it, who are not educated enough to create it.— 
—I am, Sir, &c., A Country Martroy. 


“OUR OWN COUNTRY.” 
(To THE EpDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.) 
Sin,—We observe that in a notice of our serial publication 
“Our Own Country,” you remark that you ‘have an impression 
that some of the materials here employed have been taken from 
“ Picturesque Europe.” Will you allow us to state that this is 
not the case, either with regard to. the letterpress or the illus- 
trations P—We are, Sir, &c., 
CasseLt, PetTER, GALPIN, AND Co. 


forename A ere Sr LS 
POETRY. 
a 
UBL MISER, IBI CHRISTUS. 
Ir was the eve of Easter Day, 
Her heart within was sad; 
They have taken away my Lord, she said, 
And how should 1 be glad ? 


I see the thorns, the cross, the grave, 
The dead hands wounded sore ; 

But the risen form of the Crucified 
Is lost for evermore. 


Why say you so, the answer came, ‘ 
When you this very day 

Have seen the Christ for whom you mourn, 
And wiped his tears away P 
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— . . 
He suffers with his people still : 


Who binds the broken limb, 
Or fills the aching heart with hope, 
Has done it unto him. 


A sign, she cried, that this is so. 
Thou hast it in thy breast : 
The token is the peace of Christ,— 


Know this, and be at rest. M. W. M. 








BOOKS. 


aa 
MR. J. A. SYMONDS’S NEW POEMS.* 

Every really conscientious reviewer now and then encounters 
a book which compels him to realise all the difficulties of his 
calling. His work may be descriptive, may be judicial, will, in 
most cases, be both; but the books to which we refer are books 
of which either description or criticism is so hard, that it seems 
well-enigh impossible. Both are evaded by a want of that in- 
definable quality which we may call “character.” It is easy to 
speak of literary work which either in matter or manner is 
strikingly admirable, or the reverse; and even when there is no 
notable excess, or merit, or demerit, the critic is not daunted if 
he can only catch a subtle flavour of individuality; but it is a 
trying task to deal with a book of verse which conforms to all 
the formal requirements of poetic art, and has a certain imagin- 
ative glow, but is altogether devoid of that salt of spontaneity 
without which poetry has no savour and, therefore, no reason of 
being. 

We do not say that Mr. Symonds’s poems are savoutrless, or 
that they have no right to exist, but we must say that they 
seem to us noticeably wanting in marked feature and indi- 
viduality of expression, and therefore in that power to hold and 
possess us which is one of the truest notes of genuine inspira- 
tion. We read them with a languid pleasure, but it is pleasure 
which never culminates in quick delight; we are visited by no 
thrill such as will ever follow the instant recognition of any 
triumphant rendering of thought or emotion, or even any per- 
fect felicity of phrase, of melody, of rhythm. We pass from 
page to page, and the journey is not unpleasant, for we travel 
through a fair landscape, amid beautiful shapes, and with the 
sound of a faint, sweet music in our ears; but when, our journey 
over, we turn round to look and listen ouce more, the landscape 
and the figures are lost in a glimmering mist, and the melodies 
melt into one another like songs heard in a dream. Mr. 
Symonds’s previous volume of verse was called Many Moods ; 
this one might very appropriately be called “ More Moods,” for 
its range of thought, feeling, and expression is identical with 
that of its predecessor. Some poets are always surprising us ; 
so long as they continue to produce we can never be sure that 
we are in possession of sufficient material for an adequate esti- 
mate of their possibilities, or even of their accomplishments ; but 
Mr. Symonds can be known as well in one volume as in two, as 
well in half-a-dozen poems as in a volume, for his attitudes of 
mind are soon exhausted, and his speech is the esoteric dialect 
of the schools of culture, not the well-worn language of the 
crowd. ‘That Mr. Symonds, in these days of literary cliques, 
has never placed himself, never explicitly declared himself 
a poetical party man, is much to his credit, and his wise 

# restraint ought to save him from the injustice of being 
positively classed as a member of any special coterie; but as 
his sympathies are known to be largely with our latest and, 
we may add, loudest school, it is natural to think of his 
work in connection with the work of those recent poets who 
have carried the doctrine of Art for Art’s sake to such new and 
startling developments. It must at once be admitted that from 
the peculiar extravagances of these writers Mr. Symonds is 
almost wholly free. There is in his poems en utter absence 
both of hazardous motifs and of aggressively startling treat- 
ment; there are no passages of either veiled or unveiled revolt 
from primal religious or ethical instincts, no parade of verbal 
legerdemain or feats of rhythmical gymnastics. Mr. Symonds’s 
poetry reminds us at the first glance more readily of Mr. Arnold 
than of Mr. Swinburne, and yet there can be little doubt that 
he has less real affinity with the author of The Strayed Reveller 
and Empedocles upon Etna than with the poets of that 
new Parnassus upon which Mr. Swinburne is the principal 





* New and Old. A Volume of Verse, By John Addingt nS monde, London : 
Smith, Elder, and Oo. ' _— 





singer. He has their intense though somewhat narrow feel- 
ing of the supremacy, almost the sanctity, of Art; he has 
their manifest indifference to simple, uncomplicated emo- 
tions, such as provide themes for popular poetry; and 
he, like them, has a tendency to regard contemporary life 
with a tender melancholy which is not unpleasant, because it 
lends itself so readily to musical treatment. It is only very 
occasionally that we detect in his verse any suggestion of the 
less admirable peculiarities of the school, but in The Love Tale 
of Odates and Prince Zariadres there is a passage in the least 
praiseworthy manner of our new erotic poets. The Princess 
Odates dreams of her lover who is to be; she sees him riding 
towards her, last of a lordly cavaleade,— 
** And as he drew anigh, still goodlier 

Than all the youths he shone, and still more near, 

Her spirit shivered with delicious fear ; 

For on her face his eyes stayed, and his breast, 

Whiter than moonlight, heaved with wild unrest ; 

And all about his brows and glorious eyes 

The golden tresses gleamed like live sunrise ; 

And as at last beneath her seat he came, 

She heard the heralds shout an unknown name,— 

Prince Zariadres! And he rose, and she 

Dared not, or could not, shrink, for utterly 

Her soul with love was shattered ; and his mouth, 

Panting, half open, dry with eager drowth, 

Disclosed between her lips ; and so it seemed 

That even as she struggled and still dreamed, 

That show and all those sights faded, and he, 

With strong arms clasping, strained her stormfully 

To his broad bosom. Then she woke, and wan 

With joy, still felt his living mouth upon 

Her quivering lips; and lo! the dream was gone!”’ 
We have no particular sympathy with pseudo-ethical limita- 
tions of a poet’s range; but as a mere matter of art, we con- 
fess that we are repelled by the detailed descriptions of the 
symptoms of the mere physical hunger of passion,—the shiver- 
ing spirit, the panting mouth, the dry, half-open lips, the storm- 
ful straining, the struggling, the clasping, and the quivering, 
which are here so glowingly celebrated. 

It may be said that it is unfair to quote a passage which 
stands by itself, and is by no means representative of the mass 
of Mr. Symonds’s work. It would be grossly unfair if we 
quoted it as a sample of the volume, but we have sedulously 
guarded against the possibility of such an interpretation; and 
it is not unfair to strive to show how the adoption of certain 
artistic theories is likely to lead to results which the theorist 
hardly calculates upon. In Chastelard or Bothwell such 
lines as these would not seem out of place; but in the midst of 
Mr. Symonds’s subdued and chastened melodies they strike a 
discordant note. As a rule, there is little warmth in these 
poems, and though there is plenty of colour, it is somewhat 
faint and faded, like the colour of sea-flowers taken from the sea. 
The verses are everywhere charged with languors and regrets, 
and with a certain luxurious sadness, in which the poet seems 
to find pleasure rather than pain. A brief poem on “ Summer ” 
is a typical example of his manner of dealing with external 
nature, a manner not direct and frankly objective, like that of 
Chaucer, or spiritually interpretative, like that of Wordsworth, 
but purely emotional, with an emotion which seems hardly 
real enough to impress, or strong enough to move us :— 

“() sweet and strange what time grey morning steals 
Over the misty flats, and gently stirs 
Bee-laden limes and pendulous abeles, 
To brush the dew-besprmkled gossamers 
From meadow grasses, and beneath black firs, 
In limpid streamlets or translucent lakes, 
To bathe amid dim heron-haunted brakes ! 


O sweet and sumptuous at height of noon 
Languid to lie on scented summer-lawns, 
Fanned by faint breezes of the breathless June ; 
To watch the timorous and trooping fawns, 
Dappled like tenderest clouds in early dawns 
From forth their ferny covert glide to drink, 
And cool lithe limbs beside the river’s brink. 


O strange and sad, ere daylight disappears, 
To hear the croaking of the homeward wain, 
Drawn by its yoke of tardy-pacing steers, 
’Neath honeysuckle hedge and tangled lane ; 
To breathe faint scent of ruses on the wane 
By cottage doors, and watch the mellowing sky 
Fade into saffron lines insensibly !” 


It is impossible to deny beauty of a kind to verse like this, but 
it is beauty which quickly cloys and satiates. The melancholy 
of the last stanza is gratuitous and unreal; we feel that Mr. 
Symonds is eager to be sad upon small provocation, or upon 
none, and therefore his sadness seems wanton and irritating, 
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It would appear wholly affected and insincere, did we not find a 
certain justification of it in Mr. Symonds’s attitude towards the 
great problems of the age and the ages. Beauty and love and 
all gracious things must be sad, as well as sweet, to one who 
sees behinds them no Being in whose immortality theirs is 
secured; and in the following sonnet, the first of a series, 
entitled “An Old Gordian Knot,” we have Mr. Symonds’s 
record of the vision or no vision granted to him and his fellows: 
‘ Between those men of old who nothing knew, 
But sang their song and cried the world is fair, 
Or dreamed a dream of heaven to cheat despair, 
Piling void temples ’neath the voiceless blue, 
And those for whom, with revelation due, 
Pure wisdom and the love of all things good 
May yet be granted in the plenitude 
Of ages still to come and zeons new, 
Stand we, who, knowing, yet know nought; undone 
Is all the fabric of that former dream ; 
Those songs we have unlearned, and, one by one, 
Have cast illusions down the shoreless stream ; 
Tearless and passionless we greet the sun, 
And with cold eyes gaze on a garish gleam.” 
With the clue supplied by this sonnet we cannot but feel that 
there is a veiled allusion to another than the Titan of Caucasus, 
when, in the last stanza of the poem “ Prometheus Dead,” Mr. 
Symonds cries :— 
“ Yea, our faiths fade; and the older 
Gods who groaned and bled for men, 
Turn to stone and ice; they moulder 
Far withdrawn from mortal ken; 
And in dreams and visions lonely 
We revoke their phantoms only, 
Nor bring back our dead again.” 
It is not to be wondered at that poetry which is the out- 
come neither of faith nor of denial, but of regretful scep- 
ticism, which sighs for while it despises the songs which 
have been unlearned and the illusions which have been cast to 
the mercy of the stream, should be wanting in grasp, in char- 
acter, and in virility; for, as Mr. Ruskin has so wisely said, 
though there may be ground for noble thought and action in 
either belief or disbelief, there is none “in hesitation between 
ungrasped hope and unconfronted fear.” Happily, however, the 
great ethical foundations are for Mr. Symonds still secure,—he 
is too true a poet to regard morals as a department of phy- 
siology ; and it is with a feeling of relief and enlargement that 
we turn from his depressing agnosticisms to the clear, bracing 
atmosphere of such a poem as this, on,— 
“THE WILL. 
Blame not the times in which we live, 
Nor Fortune frail and fugitive ; 
Blame not thy parents, nor the rule 
Of vice or wrong once learned at school ; 
But blame thyself, O man! 


Although both heaven and earth combined 
To mould thy flesh and form thy mind, 
Though every thought, word, action, will, 
Was framed by powers beyond thee, still 
Thou art thyself, O man! 
And self to take or leave is free, 
Feeling its own sufficiency : 
In spite of science, spite of fate, 
The judge within thee, soon or late. 
Will blame but thee, O man! 


Say not, ‘I would, but could not—He 

Should bear the blame who fashioned me,— 

Call you mere change of motive choice ?” 

Scorning such pleas, the inner voice 

Cries, ‘ Thine the deed, O man!’”’ 

This is a strong, clear utterance, and with it we take our 
leave of Mr. Symonds’s volume. It is not in any way a re- 
markable book, but it undoubtedly has the interest which 
attaches to any utterance of a man whose sensibilities are 
evidently as keen as his culture is wide; and it may find 
admirers, but hardly, we should think, enthusiastic lovers. 





COAL-MINES INSPECTION* 

Pubic attention is again and again drawn to the subject on 
which Mr. R. Nelson Boyd has written, for not a year passes 
without the recurrence of colliery accidents of peculiarly dis- 
tressing character. No other mining operations are accom- 
panied by the fearful risks of being charred by burning gases, 
stunned by explosive shocks, and suffocated by hot, irrespirable 
air,—risks which are too often associated with the getting of 
coal. An enervating temperature, insuflicient ventilation, irrup- 

* Coal-Mines Inspection: its History and Results. By RB. Nelson Boyd. London : 
W. H. Allen and Co. 











tions of water, accidents to shafts and machinery, and falls of 
roof, these evils attend the working of most mines, and justif 

that systematic and skilled inspection which the State see 
can provide and make compulsory. But the working of 
collieries is in many, though not in all coal-fields, so excep. 
tionally hazardous, as to need exceptional legislative inter. 
ference. It is as a readable story of the gradual growth 
of opinion and of legal enactments in reference to ¢oaj 
mines, that Mr. Boyd’s work has been compiled, The 
author, indeed, claims for his book a very modest place in the 
literature of the subject. But it affords something more than a 
mere series of ordered notes and digests. There is a connected 
narrative of events, but it is combined with a sketch of the 
causes, physical, social, and industrial, which have led to our 
present system of mines’ regulation and inspection. The whole 
subject is considered, including the relations of the miners and 
the employers of labour ; the schooling of the boys working in 
collieries, the truck system and the modes of working, lighting, 
and ventilating the mines. Mr. Boyd has produced, in fact, 
a valuable contribution to the literature of a most important 
industry. His book is interesting as well as instructive, but its 
chief merit consists in its plain history of the difficulties, the 
aims, the limits, and the results of Government interference 
with the working of collieries. 

It is strange that we should possess so few and such brief 
notices of our coal-works and coal-workers during the six 
centuries (preceding the nineteenth) in which carbone maris or 
sea cole is known to have been extensively mined. We cannot, 
for example, find any clear account of a colliery explosion till we 
turn to the Philosophical Transactions of 1677, and read Mr, 
Roger Mostyn’s paper on the fire-damp in his father’s works at 
Mostyn, in Flintshire. It seems that the first mention of a 
“blast” occurring in the North of England coaltield dates no 
earlier than 1705, when more than thirty persons were killed; 
four years after, another explosion, in which sixty-nine lives 
were lost, is noticed. The degraded condition of the colliers at 
this time, and even for many years after, is described, so far as 
our scanty literary materials permit, with some detail by Mr. 
Boyd. The first legislation directly affecting coal-workers in 
England occurred in 1736. It was then enacted that any person 
who wilfully set on fire any pit or vein of coal should, on con- 
viction, be adjudged guilty of felony, and suffer death. In 1747 
and 1769, Acts were passed in which penalties were assigned 
for malicious injuries to collieries; and again, in 1800, another 
similar measure, wholly in the interest and for the pro- 
tection of coal-owners, became law. But Parliament had 
up to this time accorded no help to the poor colliers. 
Inquests on deaths in coal-mines were not customary ; women, 
girls, and even quite young children were employed in the 
roughest work, and under the cruelest task-masters, below 
ground; the men were paid their low wages in public-houses; 
and the pernicious “truck” or “tommy-shop” system pre- 
vailed extensively. The evidence collected by private associa- 
tions of persons interested in the welfare of colliers, and the 
disclosures before Parliamentary Committees in 1829 and 1830, 
proved how extreme were the hardships to.which persons work- 
ing in coal-mines were exposed; their moral and physical 
condition was, indeed, deplorable. At last, mainly owing to 
the light thrown upon the subject by two exhaustive reports 
published in 1842, a measure was introduced into the House of 
Peers by Lord Ashley. It met with much opposition,—Lords 
Londonderry, Radnor, and Wharncliffe doing all they could to 
frustrate the efforts of Lord Ashley. Lord Londonderry 
even went so far as to say that “some seams of coal 
required the employment of women,” and to promise that 
he would tell any Government inspector of his coal-mines, 
“ You may go down the pit how you can, and when you are 
down, you may remain there!” But the Bill was finally passed, 
and received the Royal Assent on August 10th, 1842. By this 
Act it was provided that no women and girls were to be em- 
ployed underground, nor, for the future, any boys under the 
age of ten. Apprenticeships of boys of that age were not to 
be for terms exceeding eight years; wages were not to be paid 
at or near a public-house; and lastly, Inspectors were ap- 
pointed. These moderate provisions of the Act, necessary as 
they were, did not prove acceptable to colliery proprietors and 
managers, and were not uniformly and honestly obeyed. But 
neither to masters nor to men can be fairly assigned the blame 
of all the strikes and riots which occurred subsequent to the 
passing of the Act of 1842. These disturbances were in part 
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due to faults on both sides, but the “ butties” or middle-men 
were, in some instances, the most guilty. One of these con- 
tractors admitted, on examination, that in a few years he could 
«get all the marrow ” out of a collier! 

Tt was about this time that scientific advice was sought, in 
order to secure, if possible, some means of preventing the ex- 
plosions of fire-damp which were continually recurring, and 
which were so often accompanied with great loss of life. 
Messrs. Lyell and Faraday, Sir Henry de la Beche, Dr. Lyon 
Playfair, and Professor Ansted assisted in these inquiries. 
Their reports contained some suggestions of real value, which 
have been incorporated in subsequent enactments. But there 
was one thing that every investigation into coal-working 
brought to light, and that was the ignorance of the colliers, 
and, too often, of the overmen and viewers, and even of the 
managers of coal-mines. Protection against the results of their 
own carelessness and ignorance was what these men needed 
most. This was accorded them by measures passed in 1850, 
1855, 1860, 1862, 1872, 1875, and 1876. ‘These Acts related 
mainly to the inspection of mines and the education of miners. 
Inspectors were increased in number, and their authority was 
enlarged. Interference with the actual working of collieries 
was not attempted, but breaches of the provisions of the Inspec- 
tion Acts were reported and punished. Correct plans of works, 
immediate notices of accidents, general and special tables of 
regulations for colliery working, efficient ventilation, security 
of sides and roofs, restrictions in the use of gunpowder and of 
naked lights, double exits to each mine,—these were amongst 
the points insisted upon in the later legislation on coal mines. 
To these must be added the granting of certificates of com- 
petency to colliery managers and to their subordinate officers. 

It cannot be denied that the death-rate from colliery accidents, 
although it has been materially reduced since the Inspection 
Acts have been in force, may be still further diminished. For 
such improvements we must look not merely to official inspec- 
tion, but to scientific invertion. Useful fire-damp and barome- 
tric indicators, as well as efficient methods of lighting the 
workings with a perfectly safe illumination, like that of Bal- 
main’s phosphorescent paint, will in time be discovered. Yet 
it must be granted that, if all the Inspectors were at once learned 
and at the same time practically acquainted with colliery working, 


and thus were less dependent upon managers than is frequently . 


the case now, a greater measure of success would attend their 
labours. But the staff of Inspectors would have to be largely 
increased, before they could possibly be ina position to anticipate 
and prevent casualties to any considerable degree. That there has 
been a marked and steady lessening of deaths by accident’per mil- 
lion tons of coal raised, since legislative interference with colliery 
working began, is easily proved. In the decade ending in 1860 
that yearly death-rate was 13°9, in the next decade it sank to 
109, and for the five years ending 1875, to 8:7. In reference to 
the number of persons employed in getting coal, the death-rate 
by accident within the above 25 years has sunk from 4 to 23 
per 1,000. The per-centage of deaths from explosions, when 
compared with deaths from other casualties, has also diminished 
from 244 to 17°8 within the above-named period. 

We must not linger any more over the contents of Mr. Boyd’s 
laborious and interesting volume, although we feel that we have 
given a very imperfect notion of the wealth of materials collected 
and arranged by our author. But readers interested in coal, 
in collieries, and in the half-million of workers directly engaged 
in obtaining this fossil fuel for our use, will find in Mr. Boyd’s 
ten chapters, and in his statistical appendix, precisely the 
digest of information which they need. 

THE COW.* 
Tr we were to ask,—What is a cow ? the author of this book, and 
the greater part of the world also, would probably reply, 
“Simply and solely a machine for producing as much milk, 
cream, butter, cheese, veal, beef, and manure as possible ;” and 
if pounds, shillings, and pence are the only standard by which 
she is to be judged, then the answer is true enough, as far as it 
goes. But to consider it as a complete and exhaustive descrip- 
tion of her is about as little accurate as it would be to ask,— 
What is a Queen ? and answer that she is simply and solely a 
machine for exercising the functions of the head of the State; 
without making any account of the likes and dislikes, and good 


* The Cow: a Guide to Dairy Management and Cattle Rearing, containing all 
necessary Information regarding Animals, Grazing, Milk, Butter, and Cheese. 
London ; Ward, Lock, and Co. 





and bad qualities, hereditary or acquired, which belong to the 
personality of the various members of that exalted class, and 
which make all the difference between Queen Victoria, Queex 
Isabella of Spain, and the Queen of the Undiscovered Islands. 
We believe that each cow has her own separate characteristics 
and peculiarities, just as surely as each human being has, and 
that the popular idea of her as being merely a food-machine is 
both mistaken and unfair. The proofs of her individuality are, 
no doubt, very generally overlooked, and this is, probably, due 
to two reasons. Firstly, because her mechanical utility is so 
great, that people are quite contented therewith, and seek no 
further satisfaction from her; and secondly, because she is 
brought into close contact with the world at large less than any 
other domestic animal, except the sheep and pig; so that the 
only people who have the opportunity of an intimate acquaint- 
ance with her are cowmen and dairymaids, who are not, as a 
rule, likely to be careful observers, or apt to reason upon their 
observations, or to make known the results. From what 
the present writer has noticed about the cow—very limited 
as that knowledge is—the conclusion is warranted that 
she has never yet had full justice done to her; that 
her mental and moral good qualities have not been 
developed, as they might have been, by cultivation; and 
that—though less highly gifted with brains than the dog— 
she yet possesses enough intelligence to entitle her to a more 
respectful consideration than she usually receives. That cows 
acknowledge individuality among themselves is evident, from 
the fact that in every herd there is sure to be found one master- 
cow, who domineers over all the rest. Is not this clear proof 
that that particular cow is endowed with an unusual amount of 
talent, strength of character, gifts of leadership, decision, or 
some such distinguishing quality, which her companions are 
capable of recognising? Watch the thirsty herd going to 
drink at a pool on a sultry summer day, and you will see the 
master-cow enter first, unopposed by the others, who—should 
the pool be a small one—will not presume to join her in it, but 
will wait patiently on the bank till she leaves the water, even 
though she may choose to remain there, swishing her tail at the 
flies and enjoying the cool bath for her legs, for some time after 
she has finished quenching her thirst. To the human spectator, it 
would seem that she is selfishly and needlessly prolonging 
the thirst of her friends; but they do not resent her self-indul- 
gence, nor attempt to hurry her, but only humbly wait till it 
shall be her pleasure to make room for them to go and drink. 
For is not she their undisputed chief, and shall not a chief have 
privileges? The “top boss” in the present writer’s herd is a 
cow named Dulas. She is neither the biggest, nor the strongest, 
nor the longest-horned of the party, and how she has acquired 
her supremacy we know not, but we imagine that it must be 
through sheer force of character and will. We one day had an 
opportunity of watching her lead her companions to a piece of 
mischief, which they all quite evidently knew to be against 
the laws of their human superiors, and therefore to be done 
on the sly, if possible. The cows were in a_ field 
adjoining a rick-yard, and in the rick-yard was an out- 
house, wherein some mangels were stored. ‘The field 
was separated from the rick-yard by a hedge, in which 
was a gap stopped by a hurdle; and twice in one day had the 
cows broken through the gap, got at their beloved mangels, and 
been driven out again ignominiously. Undaunted by this, they 
made a third attack, and we happened to arrive just in time to 
see it done. Whilst the men who had driven them back to the 
field were still near, the cows all pretended to be grazing as 
tranquilly as though no higher ambition than grass had ever 
entered their innocent minds. But no sooner did the coast 
appear to be clear, than off set Dulas towards the hurdle, with 
a quick and resolute step, shaking her head with a most defiant 
and jaunty air as she walked. Instantly, every other cow 
left off eating, and followed her, all evidently perfectly aware 
of what she meant to do. Sticking her horns skilfully 
under a bar of the hurdle, and heaving up her head 
to extract the hurdle from the ground, she very soon managed 
to remove the obstacle, and then proceeded triumphantly to the 
mangels, with all her companions at her heels. Now, in this 
case Dulas seems to have used some kind of reasoning power ; 
for there was no attempt made to batter down the gate by 
brute force, and she had discovered the necessity of lifting it 
upwards. She has a talent for opening gates with easy fastea- 
ings which is rather troublesome, putting her horns in and 
working her head about until she gets the fastening undone. 
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And in this, also, she seems to show reason or observation, for 
else how would she know which part of the gate to attack? We 
have another cow, named Hithin, whose situation, when tied up 
in the cow-house, enabled her to eat out of the division of the 
manger appointed to her right-hand neighbour, though her own 
division was out of reach of any cow except herself. Again and 
again have we seen Hithin, when each cow received her allowance 
of decorticated cotton-cake, turn at once to her neighbour’s help- 
ing of the dainty (Hithin being the more masterful of the two 
animals), eat that up first, and then polish off her own share 
afterwards, her understanding being quite capable of showing 
her that it must be “ now or never,” if she meant to get a double 
portion of the much relished cake. We need scarcely observe 
that this piratical proceeding of Eithin’s was easily overcome, 
by substituting a more masterful cow as her neighbour, who 
would allow no liberties to be taken. Another proof of the in- 
telligence of cows, of which many people are not aware, is that 
they soon learn to know their own names, and can be made to 
answer to them readily. This we have often seen exemplified 
when our animals are brought into their house for the night. 
Each cow well knows which stall belongs to her,fland will 
generally go straight to it by herself; but sometimes it 
happens that one of them has a fancy to try a change, and 
will endeavour to take possession of some other stall,—which 
attempt is sure to result in more or less scrimmaging, horn- 
ing, and commotion. On these occasions it is generally 
sufficient for the cowman, who is, perhaps, tying up another 
cow at the far end of the cow-house, to shout out authorita- 
tively, “ Ha, Coch!” (or whatever the name of the offender 
may be), “ what are you about there ?” and the offender is at 
once reduced to order, and obediently seeks her proper place,— 
proving that she perfectly well knows she is doing wrong, and 
that she understands that the reproof is addressed only to her. 

That the cow is much influenced by affection for human 
beings is certain. Every one who has ever had much to do 
with her knows that she will give her milk most freely when 
milked by a persén whom she likes, whereas she will not give 
it as well, or even will withhold it altogether, if the milker is a 
stranger, or any one to whom she has an aversion; conse- 
quently, it is most important that all her attendants should be 
invariably kind, gentle, and patient withfher. In our childhood, 
there was in the herd a beautiful little Alderney, with whom we 
were on intimate and affectionate terms, and who, after calving, 
firmly declined to be milked. The dairymaid being in difficul- 
ties, the present writer went to her assistance, and found that 
the cow would remain as quiet as possible so long as we stood by 
her head and caressed her; and after we had thus assisted for 
the first once or twice when she was milked, she became quite 
reconciled to the operation, and never afterwards gave any more 
trouble about it. At that time we were on an excellent footing 
with all the cows, through constantly taking them bits of bread, 
apple-parings, and similar luxuries; and also through having 
discovered whereabouts they most enjoyed having their faces, 
necks, heads, &ec., rubbed, or patted, or scratched. ‘The conse- 
quence of this was that they used to greet the arrival 
of their friend amongst them cordially, and we well re- 
member the horror and dismay which this once caused 
to a German governess. We were crossing a field on one 
side of a hill, when the herd caught sight of us, and came 
charging towards us, tossing their heads with joy and 
excitement, and slipping and sliding down the steep slope in 
their hurry. The poor governess imagined that she was sur- 
rounded by mad bulls, and gave herself up for lost ; and never 
again could she be induced to trust herself in the same field 
with what she persisted in regarding as dangerous creatures, 
from whom she had had a most lucky escape. 

In the matter of feeding the cow is eminently conservative, and 
will often go hungry rather than taste something to which she is 
not accustomed, even though she may eventually come to prefer 
it to anything else, when once the first prejudice against it has 
been conquered. Our cowman says, “ A cow is the most pertick- 
lerest animal as there be about her meat,’ and this fastidious- 
ness on her part sometimes makes it rather a hard matter to 
introduce any new kind of food into the cowhouse; all cows 
having a natural disposition to think hay, turnips, mangels, and 
bran, the only really satisfactory materials for their meals. But 
with patience and perseverance they can be educated, like any 
one else, and learn to relish cake, comfrey, gorse, malt-dust, 
palm-nut meal, and many other strange delicacies, at which 


they once turned up their noses. In the case of new 





cows coming into the herd, and objecting to any food 
which may be deemed desirable for them, we have found 
the quickest way of overcoming their repugnance is to 
place them between some of the old cows who have already 
learnt to appreciate the cake (or whatever the stuff to which 
they object may be); for when the new comers see their neigh- 
bours eating it up greedily, they are seldom very long in 
following suit, thereby showing imitativeness to be amongst 
the cow’s attributes. 

We have wandered far from the little book which we set out 
with the intention of criticising, and it is time to say a few 
words about it. It contains a good deal of information about 
dairy matters, but nothing very new; and though its small 
size and cheapness may recommend it to some people, yet we 
certainly do not anticipate that it will ever attain the position of 
“a valuable and standard book of reference,” which is claimed 
for it in the preface. When speaking about the proper colour of 
Shorthorns, how does the author reconcile the statement that 
“their prevailing colour, and that which is liked best, is black, 
with deep orange on the naked parts,” with the following 
quotation from a work upon farming which we find a few pages 
further on ?— 

“As the colour of Short-horns is a prominent characteristic of 

them, I may mention that roan is a handsome colour, and is, I 
believe, the general favourite now, the fancy for colour having gone 
from the red to the white, and is now settled on the roan. Dark red 
usually indicates hardness of constitution, richness of milk, and 
disposition to fatten; light red indicates a large quantity of thin 
milk, and little disposition to fatten; but the red in either case is 
seldom entire, being generally relieved with white on some part of 
the sides and belly. White was considered indicative of delicacy of 
constitution, and to get quit of it, and, at the same time, avoid the 
dullness of red, the roan was encouraged and now prevails. The 
white shows the symptoms sooner than any of the other colours of 
breeding in-and-in. A single black hair on the body, and particularly 
on the nose, or the slightest blue or black spot upon the flesh-coloured 
skin upon the nose or around the eyes, or the least streak of black on 
the tips of the horns, at once proclaim, that a Short-horn sporting 
either one or more of these impurities is of mixed blood, notwith- 
standing all attestation to the contrary.” 
For our own part, we should unhesitatingly pronounce roan 
to be the correct shorthorn colour, and not black. The book 
is full of plates, representing churns, butter-tubs, milk-pans, &c., 
and also many different breeds of cattle, both British ‘and 
foreign; but the drawings are not first-rate, and two of them 
—those of the fat shorthorn heifer and cow—have a very 
strong resemblance to fat pigs. However, the price is only one 
shilling, and to expect superior art and a first-class work at so 
low a rate would be unreasonable. 





A CHEQUERED PICTURE OF AUSTRALIAN LIFE* 
Tu other day, some dozen or so of railway carriers’ vans might 
have been seen wending their way along Cheapside, freighted 
with “ raw produce” for the colonies. Each waggon was filled 
with bedding and other household or voyaging gear belonging 
to emigrants, and on the top, crowded as thickly as they could 
sit, were perched emigrants of all ages and both sexes. There 
was something impressive, and from one point of view sad, in 
the spectacle thus presented to the passers-by in one of the 
busiest London streets. The people were obviously poor. They 
were pale-faced and roughly clad, the very children looked 
wan, and the women had mostly a dreary, “last resort” 
kind of appearance, that spoke of hard struggles and hopes 
abandoned in the land of their birth. Some few among 
the men were affecting rude gaiety, others looked sullenly 
determined, others, again, as indifferent as they could; but 
the general impression which the sight of so many people pass- 
ing through London, and taking, as it were, their last look of 
the Old Land, conveyed to the mind was that these were people 
whom our civilisation had squeezed out. They looked emigrants 
more from necessity than choice, and in most cases probably 
knew but little of the country to which they were bound. Itis, 
however, by such people as these that our Australian colonies are 
filled, For one man or family of refinement and means that finds 
the way to Australia and New Zealand, there are hundreds of poor, 
of those that, finding no rest or prospect of rest here, go forth in 
quest of earthly good in the New World. People like these raw, 
illiterate, hard-handed emigrants, trundling along the busy city 
streets in railway goods-carts, form, therefore, the bulk of the “ free 
and enlightened citizens ” in these new colonies. Not only so, 
but many of as humble origin as these rise to be legislators or 





* Our Australian Cousins. By James Inglis (Maori). London: Macmillan & Co 
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to. become wielders of patronage. It.is, hence, small wonder 
that Victoria, New South Wales, or Queensland should present 
a very chequered and unsatisfactory picture to the critic. Men 
sprung from a class bowed down with hard, grinding poverty 
all their days here, find themselves there, all of a sudden, 
persons of consequence, owners of flocks, finders of nuggets, 
big contractors, and merchants, or at the very lowest earners of 
wages higher, relatively and actually, than they had ever 
dreamed of in England. It is but natural to suppose that the 
life of such people should be coarse, that their aims should be 
sordid, and the political atmosphere created by them often 
tainted. 

Mr. James Inglis, in his very interesting book, has hardly, 
perhaps, allowed sufficiently for considerations like these, in his 
estimates of colonial progress and criticisms of colonial policy. 
He is prone to measure the standard of politics in New South 
Wales, where he resides, and in Queensland, which he has 
visited, by the ideal standard which we set before us, without act- 
ing up toit,at home. A little impatience is thus shown towards 
colonial failings, which may possibly rather weaken the effect of 
the book upon colonists themselves. That the criticisms are in 
themselves just, and grounded upon very obvious facts, we do not 
question, but the communities are so new that much ought to 
be allowed for and forgiven. Mr. Inglis, for example, is very 
severe on the low character of the New South Wales Parlia- 
ment, its habits of jobbery and of Billingsgate abuse; he con- 
demns the selfish and parochial spirit that is shown by the 
electorate, to whom any loud-tongued demagogue who promises 
large slices of the public funds is more acceptable than states- 
men; he is severe on municipalities, and particularly on the 
municipality of Sydney, and altogether comes down heavily upon 
the faults of colonial public life. No doubt all he says is true, 
but then how old is the colony ? What are the materials out of 
which it has grown? If we remember that its earliest settlers, 
none so many years ago, were convicts, and that the bulk of 
those who have crowded to it in more recent times have 
been drawn from among the poorest at home, the wonder is 
that there should be so much to praise, not that there should 
be such room for censure. But in spite of a tone somewhat 
too readily censorious, Mr. Inglis has written a very pleasant 
and a very valuable book, not for colonists only, but for those 
at home who wish to know what our colonies are like. His long 
experience of Indian life and Indian agriculture gives peculiar 
value to the observations he makes on the backward, humdrum 
character of the Australian farmer, who, in his ignorance, moves 
along in the old rut to which habit had accustomed him in the 
mother-country. Mr. Inglis is satisfied that many kinds of 
cereal and other crops could be grown as well in Queensland and 
in other parts of Australia as in India, if the farmers could only 
be persuaded to try. Sugar is already successfully cultivated 
in Queensland, and Mr. Inglis sees no reason why indigo should 
not become a very extensive and profitable industry there, 
especially if cultivation were carried on by means of cheap 
imported labour. In this opinion he is perhaps governed too 
much by his Indian experience; but his plea for mustard, rape, 
hemp, linseed, and millet appears to be unanswerable. ‘There 
can be no doubt that the colonists make too little of the 
land. They have so much of it, that slovenly wastefulness 
seems to them almost a virtue. Then, too, the land-laws 
are very imperfect, leading to a constant war between 
“squatters”? and “free selectors,” and sometimes, as in 
Victoria, threatening to destroy the existing constitution. On 
this point, Mr Inglis, following Mr. Ranken, offers some 
observations well worth attentive study. Unless the laws under 
which land is now taken up and alienated from the State are 
materially altered, agriculture can hardly make much general 
progress. While they can still do so, the young colonies ought 
to retain or reassert the right of the community to share in the 
rent of the soil, and “squatting” ought to be very much re- 
stricted. At the same time, the “free-selecting” system, 
as it now exists, affords great scope for blaci-mailing and ex- 
tortion on the part of rogues, at the expense of the squatters 
whose best land they select, and should be entirely prohibited, 
except upon surveyed land put up for sale. The evils that 
hamper colonial progress in this direction cry aloud for remedy, 
and promise to grow intolerable, if not soon dealt with. On 
this subject Mr. Inglis certainly does not speak too strongly. 

The portions of his book that will most please the general 
reader are those devoted to descriptions of the scenery, animal 
life, and sports of the colonies. We have seldom read fresher, 





healthier, descriptions than that in chapter twenty-two, on “A 
Trip to Lake Macquarie ;” or of the visit, in chapter twenty- 
three, to Mount Wilson. He even contrives to make the de- 
scription of a battu an exciting affair, but then it is a battu of 
marsupials,—of those kangaroos the many species of which 
are proving a terrible pest to the Australian squatter 
and farmer. The scraps of natural history, too, are all 
exceedingly interesting, as well as some of the tales 
about animal sagacity. But is Mr. Inglis quite sure that that 
friend of his called ‘Bob,’ who seems to be such a keen 
naturalist and sportsman, was not indulging his imagination a 
little, in the following queer story of the crows and the pig’s 
tail P— 

“Near Tumut, I once watched a pair of crows adopting the same 
tactics with a sow and her suckers, the savoury morsel sought for in this 
instance being the tail of the sucking-pig, which crow No. 2 would get 
hold of, hang back on to and twist savagely round, tugging with 
might and main. He did not get it at the first attempt, nor yet the 
second; and when the old sow hunted him away, he would always 
return to the same tail and fasten on the same sore place, whilst his 
victim, shrieking as only pigs, cats, and babies can shriek, hauled him 
round till the old mother charged and hunted him. In the mean- 
time, crow No. 1 would fasten on to another piggie, so that the poor 
old sow was kept dashing wildly from one marauder to the other, till 
her neck was exhausted and her piggies tailless.” 


The book is full of matter that will delight the sportsman and 
naturalist, and about which there can be no doubt of any kind. 
Yet even in much that relates to mere sport, the picture is 
very chequered. Reckless colonists, miners, and bush-loafers, 
people who when out for a holiday blaze away at anything 
they see, in childish delight that they can fire a gun, are fast 
thinning the winged and other game in some parts of New 
South Wales, and stringent measures seem necessary to prevent 
the destruction of several valuable genera. It is the same story 
everywhere,—waste, the exuberant riot of a people lifted 
suddenly out of squalor, to a rude, careless plenty. 





SOME GUIDE-BOOKS#* 
TaxinG these Guide-books in the order as numbered below, 
we come (1) to Mr. Bevan’s Kent. Like all of the two- 
shilling handbooks published by Mr. Stanford, it consists 
of about 150 pages, clearly printed, and comprising as 
much information as can be put into so small a space. It 
opens with a summary description of the county,—historical, 
geological, antiquarian, agricultural, and so forth ; it next pro- 
ceeds to describe the various railway excursions, by making 
which the industrious traveller will have explored as much of 
the county as can be seen except by boat or on foot; and it 
coucludes by devoting a chapter to each of the latter two 
methods of sight-seeing. The arrangement of the contents is 
clear and methodical, and the reader can “ find his place” at a 
glance. The descriptions of towns, &c., are given in full page; 
the excursions are printed with a margin. An excellent map, 
and plans of the cathedrals of Canterbury and Rochester, 
accompany the volume.—2. This book is precisely similar in 
arrangement and character to the preceding one, and deserving 
of the same commendation. It may be mentioned that at the 
end of each descriptive section, a paragraph is inserted in 
italics, mentioning the fares from London, the best inns, the 
population, the distances, and similar useful little items.—3. 
Sir ©. H. J. Anderson’s guide is avowedly antiquarian 
in tone, occupying itself chiefly with churches and ancient 
remains. ‘The author has contrived to import into his pages— 
or perhaps he could not avoid doing so—a flavour of his own 
individuality in opinion and temperament, thereby adding 
not a little to its interest for the somewhat jaded critic. The 
introduction has almost (in the old sense) a humorous character, 
and the “General Description” contains a vigorous defence 
against the accusation that Lincolnshire is all a great bog. On 
the contrary, the bogs cover only about one-fifth of the county’s 
area. ‘The body of the work is rather less severely restrained 
in its scheme than is the case with Mr. Bevan’s handbooks; but 
here, as elsewhere, the practical and the readable are in inverse 
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proportion, though the baronet’s work is practical enough, in all 
conscience. On the fifty-sixth page will be found a curious 
account of a masquerade a hundred years ago “ by an eye- 
witness,” which is worth reading. Maps, and plans, and draw- 
ings of Lincoln Cathedral go with the volume. Seventy pages 
out of one hundred and eighty are devoted to the city of Lin- 
coln.—4. This is really a valuable little companion, for no one 
can help wishing to get out of London for a day, every now and 
then, and he may find here where to go, and how to get there ; 
and a great deal more of other kinds of information than he 
will be able to dispose of between sunrise and sunset. An 
excellent feature is the ‘“ Specimens of Walking Excursions,” 
limited to about six miles, and suitable for half-holidays. 
The map is a large and particularly clear one.—5. This book 
is the last on our list of Mr. Stanford’s publications, and con- 
tains a really exhaustive account of one of the most charming 
districts in England. Certainly no one could have been selected 
better qualified for the’work than is its author. Upon the whole, 
we may say of Mr. Stanford’s series that nothing better fitted to 
answer the purposes for which they were designed has yet been 
produced. 

6. This, and the following volume (7), on Gieeze, are not so 
much guide-books as monographs; they are not intended to be 
carried in the hand when on the spot, but to be quietly perused 
at home by those whose travels are of the fireside character. 
They are admirable little books, which we can safely recom- 
mend to our readers. Mr. Eden writes with evident love for 
his subject, as well as knowledge of it; and though he gives 
somewhat unnecessary prominence to his opinions on the sub- 
ject of slavery and some other matters, yet what he says is 
generally said reasonably and well. There is a very interesting 
account of the buccaneers and freebooters who infested the 
Spanish Main in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
Mr. Eden is inclined to defend these men from their most 
hostile critics, maintaining that their worst excesses were but 
reprisals against the inevitable atrocities of the Spaniards. 
With regard to the latter, he mentions with credence the 
statement that, in the space of forty years, they massacred 
fifty million natives of the West Indian Islands, thus abso- 
lutely depopulating the entire group, and afterwards filling the 
vacancy by the importation of negroes from Africa. The 
negroes throve well, but in later times became formidable 
enemies of the white settlers, the Maroons in particular prov- 
ing themselves an almost insurmountable obstacle to peaceful 
colonisation. The history of these beautiful islands is probably 
the bloodiest in the annals of mankind; the passions of the in- 
habitants corresponding only too well with the torrid climate 
and the terrestrial convulsions. ‘Their future, however, bids 
fair, in some measure, to compensate for their terribly pictur- 
esque past. Mr. Sergeant’s book on Greece discusses a subject 
less absorbing, and, of course, vastly more familiar to the 
ordinary reader ; but the volume is timely, and the view it gives 
of the various aspects of the famous little country is succinct 
and accurate. Both these books are supplied with maps, and 
with a number of good illustrations. 

8. No author’s or editor’s name appears on the title-page of 
this compilation, which may be described as a most elaborate 
and ingenious skeleton of all that a traveller on the Continent 
needs to know. It would be in vain, however, for any eulogy of 
ours to compete for a moment with that which is to be found 
in the opening pages of the work itself. In place of maps, we 
have a series of plans, arranged on the rectangular principle 
sometimes employed by military men. The flavour of 
high-spirits and self-satisfaction which permeates the book is 
rather agreeable than otherwise. It is worth its price— 
five shillings, but there is room for improvement in the 
binding. 

9—10. Of the last two books on our list there is not mnch 
to be said in the way of commendation. The first is written 
and got up ina florid and eulogistic style, somewhat incongruous 
with its uninviting subject; it is swamped with advertisements, 
and overladen with very indifferent illustrations. The second is 
little more than a puff of a railway company ; it affords scarcely 
any information that may not be obtained in a better form 
elsewhere. It makes many allusions to Byron, Thackeray, and 
Dickens, and contains long extracts bodily imported from the 
works of Hawthorne and others, and unacknowledged, save by 
a very modest pair of quotation-marks, As for the illustrations, 
also “ imported,” the less said of them, the better. 
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The Letters of the Younger Pliny. Literally translated by J. D, 
Lewis, M.A. (Triibner.)—This is, on the whole, both a faithful ang 
readable translation of one of the most agreeable writers of antiquity, 
The Younger Pliny, as any one may see from his letters, was an 
amiable and accomplished man of the world, and his reflections arg 
often singularly modern. He well deserves to be introduced to 
English readers. There are, indeed, the old translations of Lordg 
Orrery and Melmoth, works of the last century, but they neither suit 
the taste of the present day as to style, nor do they at all come up to 
the requirements of modern scholarship. In fact, they are deplor. 
ably inaccurate, and though they are little better than paraphrases; 
they are, somehow, by no means pleasant reading. Melmoth 
is pompous and artificial, There is, therefore, really room for 
another translation, and we must say that we think Mr. Lewis 
has succeeded fairly well. He has evidently bestowed pains on 
the work, and has consulted the best editions. It is a mistake to 
suppose that Pliny is always easy; sometimes he is rather involved 
in his construction, and uses words in an unfamiliar way. He was, 
no doubt, a little prone to affectation, and this his style plainly be. 
trays. We dissent from some of Mr. Lewis’s renderings. In VI, 
16 (the letter describing tbe death of the uncle, the Elder Pliny), the 
clouds rising from Vesuvius are said to have been ‘‘recenti spiritu 
evecta, deinde senescente eo destituta,” the meaning being that it 
was carried upwards by the first burst of wind from beneath (an 
explosion of underground gas) ; and then, as the force of the wind 
became exhausted, it was left unsupported. Mr. Lewis quite mis, 
takes this passage in his rendering, “having been lifted up by a 
recent breeze,” &c. In III., 9, “ Parte vendita Baeticorum ” is not 
well rendered by “the sale of a part of the Baetici.”’ It should 
rather be, “by half of the people of Baetica having been sold up.” 
And in the same letter, near the end, ‘“‘reos peragere”’ is more than 
“to bring them to trial ;” it is “to get them convicted.” In I, 22, 
“attonitus” hardly means “ in a state of great agitation.” The word 
rather denotes something like “ mental stupor.’ Again, in the same 
letter, ‘quam pressa et decora cunctatio” is, with Mr. Lewis, “how 
modest and becoming his caution’’; whereas “pressa’”’ really mears 
“quietly firm,” as “pressus gradus” means “a firm and measured 
step.’ On the whole, however, the translation is good and 
scholarly. 

Soldiers of the Victorian Age. By Charles Rathbone Low. 2 vols. 
(Chapman and Hall.)—Mr. Low knows very well how to tell a story 
of adventure by ficld and flood, as thousands of readers, both young 
and old, can testify. He has, too, a special acquaintance with Indian 
history, which occupies a large proportion of these two volumes. It 
is hardly necessary, therefore, for us to say that his new work is full 
of interesting matter, diligently collected and put into an attractive 
form. The “Victorian soldiers” whose exploits he commemorates 
are fifteen in number. No kind of arrangement has been attempted, 
nor can we discern any principle of selection that has been followed. 
Mr. Low does not limit his claim to men whose careers are finished, 
for eight out of the fifteen are happily yet alive. Nor does he follow 
any order of merit. We will not make any invidious mention of 
names that might possibly have been displaced to make room for 
others more distinguished, but take one which would certainly 
have a right to be included, even though the number chosen were to 
be less than fifteen. We have, and are glad to have, a sketch of the 
career of Sir James Outram. But why not also a sketch of Sir 
H. Havelock ? The two names have been inseparably connected 
together ever since the day Outram so generously waived his 
right to command in the advance to the relief of Lucknow. Then 
again, to take another example, this time from the living. Lord 
Napier of Magdala would be unanimously pronounced to deserve his. 
place. But the Abyssinian campaign inevitably suggests the expedi- 
tion into Ashantee, and we naturally look for the name of Sir Garnet 
Wolseley. It would be ungracious, however, to make too much of 
this. Weare thankful to Mr. Low for what he has given us, and 
shall welcome another instalment of his graphic and vigorous narra- 
tives. The subject of Victorian Soldiers is by no means exhausted, 
and Mr. Low has proved his capacity to deal with it. 

Alan Dering. By the Hon. Mrs. Fetherstonhaugh. 2 vols. 
(Bertley.) —We have a favourable recollection of “ Kilcorran,” which 
was, if we remember right, Mrs. Fetherstonhaugh’s first novel; but 
we can say nothing for Alan Dering. The author might at least 
have taken the pains to construct her plot a little more carefully. A 
marriage is not invalid if one of the parties uses a false name, as 
long as the other acts in good-faith. All the tragedy of Geoffrey 
Dumaresquo and Madge is built upon nothing. As for the hero’s 
story, it is tiresome in the extreme. His love-affairs can interest no 
one, and though we are led to expect some subtle drawing of char- 
acter, his character seems absolutely common-place. 
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in a condensed and popular form the elements of this study ; secondly, 
to point ont the number, variety, and significance of the health hints 
jn the Bible; and thirdly, to show that the tendencies of modern 

k philosophy ran in parallel lines with the teachings of the Scriptures. 
The author wields an argument of no little force for inspiration, in 
the consideration of the originality of the Mosaic system of hygiene. 
Egypt, as we know, had an elaborate system of medicine, but no 
regular hygiene. The book will be found useful in more ways 
than one. 

The Crayfish. By T. Ti. Huxley, F.R.S. (C. Kegan Paul and Co.)— 
This is not a monograph on the English crayfish, nor on crayfishes in 
general. It is an introduction to the study of zoology, in which 
the common crayfish is taken as the text of a most instructive 
discourse. The etymology of the name, the binomial nomen- 
elature adopted for animals and plants, and a sketch of the 
natural history of the crayfish, are pleasantly and carefully 
discussed in chapter i. In the next two chapters, the physio- 
logical mechanism and physiological processes of the animal 
are described in detail, while the individual and the comparative 
morphology of this interesting crustacean constitute the subject of 
chapters iv. and vy. The questions arising out of differences, whether 
specific or of smaller value, between the various forms of crayfishes 
oceurring all over qhe world, are handled in the last chapter of this 
volume ; then succeed some notes, a classified bibliographical appendix, 
and an index. The illustrations, eighty-two in all, but comprising a 
far larger number of separate figures, must na’ be passed over in 
silence. They are clear, and what is more, they are clearly lettered 
and explained. From beginning to end, in text and in figures, in the 
direct treatment of the immediate subject of his book, and in the dis- 
eussion of those wider problems which the humble crayfish intro- 
duces, Professor Huxley shows the great range of his knowledge, as 
wellas its depth. It is needless to add that his straightforward, 
clear style is that of a master,—who knows how to teach. 


Life, its True Genesis, By Rk W. Wright. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons.) —There is so much easy grandiloquence in these three hundred 
pages, so much strong denunciation of scientific men and their con- 
clusions, that one is tempted to read on and on through chapter 
after chapter, hoping that all this sound and fury will in the end be 
found to have some significance. But our hopes are doomed to dis- 
appointment. We did not feel encouragement to expect much, when 
we read on page 1 that the chief point Mr. Wright was seeking to 
establish was this :—‘‘ The primordial germs of all living things, man 
alone excepted, are in themselves upon the earth, and that they 
severally make their appearance, each after its kind, whenever and 
wherever the necessary environing conditions exist.’ Here, we 
thought, was an ardent disciple of Dr. Bastian, but nothing of the 
kind. Criticising the phrase “new-born specks of living matter,” 
used by that experimenter, Mr. Wright says (p. 190) :—“ Living 
matter born of what? Certainly not of dead matter. Death 
quickens nothing into life, not even the autonomous moulds of the 
grave.” And then Bastian is subjected to « castigation, but a trifle 
less severe than that bestowed on Darwin, Huxley, and Pasteur. We 
will not inflict any of the author’s invectives or rhapsodical utter- 
ances upon our readers, but we will quote just one of his most char- 
acteristic and most absurd statements, merely as a specimen of the 
bulk. On page 2 we read, with reference to the succession of forest 
trees known to have taken place in many parts of northern Europe,— 
“The pine paved the way for the oak, and that in turn paved the 
way for the beech. Neither sprang from the other.” .. “Each 
made its appearance spontaneously—that is, without the presence 
of natural seed—whenever the necessary environing conditions 
favoured.” After this assertion we know what to expect in subse- 
quent pages. And we find what we expect, and a good deal more. 

The Spirit of Nature. By H.B. Baildon. (J. and A. Churchill.) — 
The author calls these lectures “a series of interpretative essays on 
the history of matter, from the atom to the flower.” There are 
seven of them, one entitled “ Chemistry,’’ which, however, deals 
mainly with physics; four devoted to botany, using that word in its 
widest sense ; one takes up the subject of the relation of poetry to 
science; and the last discusses the cruelty of Nature. The whole 
book is not destitute of interest or value, but as a criticism of the 
views of Nature which have become formulated in the term Dar- 
winism, it is decidedly inadequate. The author’s critical apparatus 
is not equal to the operations which he endeavours to conduct by its 
means. Some of his arguments are not without pertinence, but his 
knowledge of chemical, physical, and biological phenomena is neither 
wide enough nor deep enough to enable him to apprehend fully the 
weakness and the strength of the views with which he sympathises 
or against which contends. 

In Search of Minerals. By D.T. Ansted. (Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge.)—This little book forms one of the series re- 
cently brought out under the name of “ Natural History Rambles.” 
It contains descriptions of precious and ornamental stones, of jet, 
amber, pearl, and coral, and of earthy and metallic minerals. Such 





interesting and attractive substances as diamonds and gold are 
treated in these pages in a pleasant way, and with a fair degree of 
accuracy. But surely it would have been more consistent with the 
title of “‘ Natural History Rambles,” had the writer taken his readers 
on a dozen mineralogical excursions. He need not have travelled 
beyond the limits of the United Kingdom, and yet in Cornwall, Cum- 
berland, Wales, Wanlockhead, and other famous mineral localities, 
would have found the materials for most picturesque descriptive 
tours. We long for a real ramble or mineral-hunt. We want to pick 
up amber and agates on the Suffolk coast; we want to search the 
rubbish-heaps of a Cornish mine for rare compounds of copper and 
lead. We want some exact topographical word-painting, such as the 
title of the book led us to expect, but we are disappointed. 

Ponds and Ditches. By M. C. Cooke. (Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge.)—This is one of the best of the “Natural 
History Rambles” series. It is popular, but, we are glad to add, also 
accurate. The illustrations are numerous and well drawn, and are 
large enough to be quite characteristic of the organisms they repre- 
sent, so that the recognition of microscopic forms becomes easy by 
the aid of these drawings. Flowering and flowerless plants, desmids, 
and diatoms, protozoa, polyzoa, hydras, and rotifers, with other more 
highly developed and larger animals, are described in Dr. Cooke’s 
attractive little book. 
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TURKISH. “PASTILS. 

“Through all my travels, few things astonished 
me more than seeing the beauties of the harem smoking 
NarghilésatStamboul, After smoking; a sweet, aro- 
matic lozeng? or pastil is used by them, which is said 
to impart an odour of flowers to the breath. I have 
never seen these breath lozenges but once in Europe, 
and that was at PIESSE & LUBIN'S shop in Bond 
Street,"—Lady W. Montagu. 
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and villages. Its work is carried on,—(1) By training native agents. 
philanthropical agencies, of which the most important is medical work amon; 

(3) By day and night schools for boys and young a 
(4) By zananah missions, with 849 pupils. (5) By dividing 
the city and country into districts, giving each a systematic parochial organisa. 
tion, for both Christians and non-Christians. 
13,352 cases, with an aggregate of 34,954 attendances. 
the work, the Missionaries are responsible for raising £1,500 a year, over and 
above annual grants from the Society aud Government. 
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ELHI MEDICAL MISSION (S.P.G.)—Established 1867 
—The First Female Medical Mission begun in India. 


The Delhi and South Panjab Mission of the 8.P.G. carries on its work amon 
over 3,000,000 of people, and besides Delhi and its suburbs, occupies fifty ion 


(2) By 


The Medical Mission attended 
Owing to theigrowth of 
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Minster Yard, Lincoln; by the Rev. R. R. WINTER (Deihi); or by General 
| FINCH, 71 Lansdowne Place, Brighton, 
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The simplicity of design and the excellence of the material employed are maintained, while several Novelties 
in MILITARY BRAIDING have been introduced; and the arrangements generally ensure the perfection of 
fit, and the best style of workmanship and finish, considerably below the usual price for this description of 


Costume. 


Sketches in various Styles, with Patterns of Materials and Prices, post free on Application. 





DEBENHAM & FREEBODY, 





WIGMORE STREET and WELBECK STREET, LONDON, W. 


FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 


THE PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 
THE PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 
FISHER'’S STEEL BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER’S DRESSING-BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 


FISHER, 188 STRAND. 


MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE. 


OXFORD ST., MANSION-HOUSE BUILDINGS, 
W. E.C., LONDON. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 








GOLD MEDAL, 
REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 

AMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE, 

in Preventing and Curing Smal!l-pox, Fevers, 

and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, and in- 
vigorating to the constitution. Soid by Chemists. 





| 
| 


| 


SEASONABLE DELICACY. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


WITH 
STEWED FRUIT OF ANY KIND. 


PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 
OF THE 
CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited. 
PHILADELPHIA CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 
1876. JURORS’ AWARD:— 
‘““VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, 
AND GOOD SPIRIT.” 


COLD MEDAL AT PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878. 


This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 
principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 
to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 

CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, 

MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK, 





CROSS, S.W. OXFORD STREET (Corner 
of Vere Street), W. 
ESTABLISHED 1710. 
Home and Foreign Insurances Effected. 
Sum insured in 1879, £262,492, 461. 
FRANCIS B. RELTON, Secretary, 


DJHCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary, 








ce INSURANCE COMPANY, 
79 PALL MALL. 

Fer LIVES ONLY. ESTABLISHED 1807. 
Accumulated Funds .........ceccecssesovsesee £3,043,542 
Also a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000 
Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms may be had at 

the Office, or from any of the Company's Agents, post 


froe. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBECK BAN K.— 
q Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac. 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£25, No commission charged for keeping Accounts. 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand, ‘The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and tha purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares, Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on 
application. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
March 31st, 1880. 








OSS of TIME is LOSS of MONEY! 


ACCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS of TIMF, 

And may be provided against by a policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY 
The Oldest and Largest Accidental Assurance 
Company. 

Rt. Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
MODERATE PREMIUMS. 

BONUS ALLOWED TO INSURERS OF FIVE 
YEARS’ STANDING. 

A fixed sum in case of Death by Accident, and a 
Weekly Allowance in the event of Injury, 

ONE MILLION AND A ALF 
has been paid as Compensation, 

Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 





LALR’S GOUT PILES. 
THE GREAT REMEDY 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 
The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. 
These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
use, and are certain to prevent the discase attacking 
any vital part. 
Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 13d and 2s 9d per box, 








WH A T 


SHALL 


WE 


DRIN K? 


ZO DOW E. 


THE ONLY NON-ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGE WHICH CHEERS WITHOUT INEBRIATING. 


THE BEST SUBSTITUTE FOR BRANDY AND SODA, 


IS SPARKLING, REFRESHING, STIMULATING, AND NUTRITIVE. 
May be drunk by persons of every age and at all times, 
WILL KEEP GOOD AFTER BEING OFENED, AND RETAINS ITS SPARKLING QUALITIES TO THE LAST, 


NORMAN KERR, M.D,, F.L.S,, says:—“ Zoedone is a most agreeable, refreshing, and elegant tonic. A pleasant, sparkling beverage, most acceptable at the social 


board and an invaluable adjunct to medicine.” 


Price, including bottles and packages, free on rails at Wrexham, 63 Gd per dozen, in half-champague botiles—in 6-dozon cases; 12s per dozen, in large 
champegne bottles—in 3-dozen cases, A small extra charge in smaller cases. Pamphlet, containing list of agents, sent free. 
. 


SALE 


Respectable Chemists, 


Supplied by all 


Patented all over the 
he ZOEDONE COMPANY 


Manufacturers— 


OVER SIX 


World. 


(Limited), Wrexham, 


MILLION BOTTLES YEARLY. 
Vine Merchants, and Grocers throughout 


Patentee—DAVID JOHNSON, F.C.S. 
London Office, 25 Abchurch Lane, E.C 


the United Kingdom. 


The Ne we Works being completed, the Company are now able to deliver ZOEDONE promptly, on receipt of order, addressed to 
the Works, Wrexham, or to any of the Company's Agents. 








s 
Sm oo toby 


naskae 
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OYAL SCHOOL of MINES, 


DEPARTMENT of SCIENCE and ART. L 
During the Thirtieth Session, 1880-81, which will 
commence on October Ist, the following COURSES of 
LECTURES and PRACTICAL DEMONSTRATIONS 


iven :— 
= Taeesistty. By E. Frankland, Ph.D., D.C.L., 


Fe uolosy. By T. H. Huxley, LL.D., F.R.S. 

3. Mineralogy. By Warington W. Smyth, M.A., 

4, Mining. s F.R.S, Chairman. 

5, Geology. By John W. Judd, F.RS. 

6. Applied Mechanics. By T. M. Goodeve, MLA. 

7. Pbysics. By Frederick Guthrie. 

8, Metallurgy. By W. Chandler Roberts, F.R.S. 

9, Mechanical Drawing. By Rev. J. H. Edgar, M.A. 

The Lecture Fees fur Students desirous of becoming 
Associates are £30 in one sum,on entrance, or two 
annual payments of £20, exclusive of the Labora- 


kets to separate Courses of Lectures are issued 
at £3 and £4 each. ; ; . 
Officers in the Queen’s Service, her Majesty's 
Consuls, Acting Mining Agents and Managers, may 
obtain Tickets at reduced prices. 
Science Teachers are also admitted to the Lectures 
at reduced fees. : 
For particulars (free) or for Official Prospectus 
priced, by post 7d), apply to the Registrar, Royal 
hool of Mines, Jermyn Street, London, S.W. 
F. W. RUDLER, Registrar. 
NIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
LONDON. 
Tke SESSION of the FACULTY of MEDICINE 
will begin on MONDAY, October 4th. 
The SESSION of the FACULTIES of ARTS and 
LAWS and of SCIENCE will begin on October 5th. 
Instruction is provided for Women in all subjects 
taught in the Faculties of Arts and Laws and of 
Science. i. " P 
Prospectuses and Copies of the regulations relating 
tothe Entrance and other Exhibitions, Scholarships, 
&. (value about £2,000), may be obtained from the 
College, Gower Street, W.C. 
The Examinations for the Entrance Exhibitions will 
be held on the 28th and 29th of September. 
The School for Boys will reopen on September 21st. 
The College is close to the Gower Strect Station of 
the Metropolitan Railway. 
TALFOURD ELY, M.A., Secretary. 


NIVERSITY HALL, 
Gordon Square, W.C. 

Students of University College, London, reside in 
the Hall under Collegiate discipline, The Hall has 
beenapproved by the Secretary of State for India asa 

lace of residence for selected Candidates for the 

dian Civil Service.—Full particulars as to rent of 
rooms, fees, &c., on application to the Principal or 

Secretary, at the Hall. 
E. A. WURTZBURG, Secretary. 

NDIA, HOME, and CEYLON CIVIL 

SERVICES, WOOLWICH, SANDHURST, 
COOPER'S HILL, &¢.—WALTER WREN, M.A., 
Christ's, and the Rev. H. P. GURNEY, Fellow of 
Clare College, Cambridge, 6 Powis Square, West- 
bourne Park, W., PREPARE resident and non-resident 
PUPILS for all Competitive Examinations. In the 
recent competition for the India C.S., FIFTEEN of 
the Twenty-Seven vacancies were gained by thelr 
Pupils. Similar honours have been won in other com- 
etitions. Prospectuses at WATER'S LIBRARY, 97 

estbourue Grove, W. 


RIVATE TUITION.—The_ Rey. 
CHARLES W. STUBBS, M.A., Cambridge (U ni- 
versity Prizeman, 1868), assisted by T. Forster Rolfe, 
Esq., B.A., All Soul's, Oxford, prepares FIVE PUPILS 
for University and Competitive Examinations. 
Vacancies next Term, October 2nd. Terms, 200 
ineas, References, Dr. Acland. Professor Bryce, 
.P.,the Bishop of Oxford, the Dean of York, Sir 
Jobn Strachey, Sir Harry Verney, Bart., M.P., Rev. 
Brooke Lambert, and others,—Address, Granborougb 
Vicarage, Winslow, Bucks. 


DUCATION in SWITZERLAND.— 
NEW FRAUENSTEIN ACADEMY, ZUG.— 
Established 1855, Preparation for the Universities. 
Commercial Department, German, French, and 
Italian. Large modern building. Gymnasium, play- 
ground, and garden. Cold and warm baths. Highest 
references, Prospectus on application.—W. FUCHS, 
Proprietor; F. M. KUNZ, Principal, late Principal of 
Swiss (International) Schooi, Genoa. 


ME ©. H. LAKE (Graduate in 
Honours, University of London) has a CLASS 

READING for the LONDON MATRICULATION. 

A Limited Number of ELDER PUPILS received as 

ee Queenslea,” Liverpool Road, Kingston 
ill, 

















EV. W. TUCKWELL, late Head 

Master of Taunton College School, and Fellow 

of New College, Oxford, takes a FEW BOYS as 

PUPILS. Preparation for the Civil Service, and the 

Oxford and Cambridge Certiticate.—Address, Stock- 
ton Rectory, near Rugby. 


OVER COLLEGE.—Board, €46 6s ; 

; Tuition, from 13 to 18 Guineas. NEXT TERM 

will COMMENCE on September 15th.—Apply to the 

Rev. W. BELL, M.A., the Head Master; or to W. 
KNOCKER, Esq., the Hon. Secretary. 


ENTNOR COLLEGE, VENTNOR. 

—A CAMBRIDGE HONOUR MAN prepares 

& Few BOARDERS for the Professions, University, &e. 

The garden opens on to the Downs, which completely 

eep off N. and N.E. winds. Every attention and 
comfort. TERM begins SEPTEMBER 15th. 


KX EteER SCHOOL.| 


fod WO ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of £60 year 
at * (two) years to be competed for on Thursday, 
September 16th.—Apply to the HEAD MASTER. 


HREE LADIES — Sisters — aged 
respectively, 58, 60, and 75 years—are in 
immediate want. The second is undergoing operations 
for cataract, and the health of the third is exceedingly 
bad, and her hearing almost entirely gone. They are 
most estimable ladies, and have been engaged in 
teaching during their whole lives, but unfortunate 
investments and other causes have reduced them to 
absolute poverty. Their only income, of late, has been 
the rent of a house—£60 a year—at present unlet. 

They kave permission to refer to John Hutton, Esq., 
Woodcote, Epsom, and to Thos. Methley, Esq., The 
Elms, Seal, near Sevenoaks, who will answer all 
enquiries and receive and acknowledge donations and 
act as trustees. 

Reference is further permitted to the Lady Frances 
Pratt, Tke Grove, Sevenoaks; Sir Antonio Brady, 
Maryland Point, Forest Gate, Stratford, London, E. ; 
the Rey. Gordon Calthrop, St. Augustine’s, 
Highbury ; the Rev. Henry Robinson, St. Paul’s 
Priory, St. Leonard’s-on-Sea; the Rev. W. Nelson 
Winn, M.A., 20 Highbury Crescent, London, N. 





UEEN’S COLLEGE, 
43 and 45 Harley Street, London. 

Incorporated by Royal Charter for the Education of 
Women, and for GRANTING CERTIFICATES of 
KNOWLEDGE. 

The Michaelmas Term will begin in School on Mon. 
day, September 27th, and in the College on Monday, 
October 4th. Entrance Examination—in College, 
Thursday, September 30th; in School, Saturday, 
September 25th. 

In addition to the usual curriculum in the School, 
and the four years of the College Course, which 
prepares for the Matriculation Examination of the 
University of London, a Higher Course of Instruction 
has also been established for Students prepariog for 
the Degree Examinations of the same University. 

Special Courses of Lectures are given in connection 
with this Course. which is not open to girls under the 
age of 18. The fee for each Course of ten lectures is 
£1 18,and the Compounder’s fee of £4 4s a term includes 
also such full private tuition as may be found neces- 
sary, aud may be applied for by pupils preparing for 
the Examinations. A reduction is made in the case of 
Associates of the College. 

Boarders are received by Mrs. CARPENTER, 38 
Harley Street, W.; Mrs. KNOTT, Devonshire Lodge, 
York Gute, W.: Mrs, RUSSELL, 9 Oppidans Road, 
Primrose Hill, N.W.; Miss Woop, 41 Harley Street, 
W.; and full information in regard to these and all 
other matters connected with the College may be ob- 
tained by letter addressed to the Secretary up to 
September 20th, after that day by personal applica- 
tion at the College between the hours of 11 and 3. 


T. ANDREWS SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
St. Andrews, N.B, 

Under the Direction of a Council. 
CHAIRMAN—The Very Rev. Principal TULLOCH, D.D. 
HEAD MIsTRESS—Miss LUMSDEN, Certificated 
Student in Honours of Girton College. 

The Staff consists of Three Certificated Students of 
Girton College, and other qualified Mistresses, 

This School provides for the Daughters of Gentle- 
men a thorough education at a moderate cost. Girls 
are received from the age of seven and upwards. The 
Head Mistress and Senior Assistant-Mistress receive 
Boarders, ‘The School and Boarding-Houses are in a 
hea!tby position, open to the South, with Gymnasium 
and Playground attached, 

The NEXT TERM will begin on October Ist, 

A SCHOLARSHIP of £50 yearly for three years, 
to be held either at Girton College, or in studying for 
a Degree of the University of London, will be awarded 
on the results of the School Examination in July, 1881. 

For further information, apply to the Hon, Sec., 
Mansefleld, St. Andrews, N.B. 


St GEORGE’S HALL CORRE- 

K SPONDENCE CLASSES. 

ST. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY L.L.A, EXAMINA- 
TIONS. 


CORRESPONDENCE CLASSES, to PREPARE 
CANDIDATES for the EXAMINATIONS, or to 
assist Studeuts in a Course of Advanced Study, will 
be opened on October Ist. 

Subjects.—English, Latin, Greek, French, German, 
Italian, History, Education, Mental and Moral Philo- 
sophy, Mathematics, and Natural Philosophy. 

Prospectuses on application to the Secretary, Miss 
WALKEit, 37 Gillespie Crescent, Edinburgh, 


B EDFORD COLLEGE (for Ladies), 
D Sand9 York Place, Portman Square, London 
(near the Baker Street Station of the Metropolitan 
Railway). The College provides systematic lectures 
by professors in the higher subjects of instruction, 
and preparatory classes for junior students. The 
course is adapted for those who intend to matriculate 
or graduate in the University of London, The Ses- 
sion will begin on Thursday, October 14. All new 
students are to present themselves between 11 and 4 
on Tuesday, October 12. 

Two Arnott Scholarships will be awarded by open 
competition. Prospectuses, with particulars of 
Scholarships, Boarding, &c., may be had at the 
College. HENRIETTA LE BRETON, Hon. Sec. 


ISS HILL, Miss OCTAVIA, and 
z Miss FLORENCE HILL RECEIVE a FEW 
PUPILS:to EDUCATE at their House, 14 Nottingham 
Place, Ldudon. The course of study includes the usual 
branches of English, Latin, Modern Languages, the 
Elements of Natural Science, Music, and Drawing.— 
Inclusive terms, Eighty Guineas a year, NEXT 
TERM begins on Monday, September 27th. 


OWER STREET SCHOOL for 

GIRLS.—The School REOPENS on Thursday, 
| September 30th. Pupils prepared for the Senior and 
Junior Oxford Local Examination. Fees, Three, 
| Four, and Four-and-a-half Guineas a term.—For pro. 
| spectus and further particulars, apply at 80 Gower 
j Strect. 








PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
A MEREURE HOUSE, BICKLEY, 
£ KENT. 


Rev. EDMUND FOWLE receives Thirty-Three 
Boys, under the age of Fifteen, to Prepare for the 
Public Schools. 


The house, surrounded by six acres of land, is 
situate in a charming locality, thirteen miles from 
London. 


There is every requirement for a high-class private 
school, a cricket and football ground, large iron play- 
room, forming gymnasium, &c., two Eton fives-courts, 
workshop, dry playground, and arun of athirdof @ 
mile on a dry gravel path. 


The soil is gravel, and all the sanitary arrangements 
in and out of the house have been under the special 
supervision of Dr. Alfred Carpenter, of Croydon. 


Every educational advantage given and many 
comforts offered, the greatest care being taken of 
little boys on their firat leaving home. 


Great success has been met with, several open 
Schclarships gained, and in no single case has a boy 
failed to take his proper place at a Public School, 


Rev. Edmund Fowle is well kaown by his very 
successful series of Latin and school books, and for 
his Eton Greek Readers, written by special request 
for that School, and now in use at Eton, Harrow, 
Merchant Taylors’, &. 


Terms from 80 to 120 guineas, according to age. 
JILL HILL SCHOOL 
M u y OL 


The MICHAELMAS TERM commences on Thurs- 
day, September 23rd, 1880. Applications for admission 
to be addressed to the Head Master, Dr. WEYMOUTH, 
Mill Hill School, Middlesex, N.W. The Boarding- 
House, in charge of the Rev. Robert Harley, F.R.S., of 
whom particulars as to fees, &c., may be obtained, is 
within a few minutes’ walk of the school-house.— 
Address, Rev. R. HARLEY, F.R.S., Burton Bank, 
Mill Hill, Middlesex, N.W. 


| IRKENHEAD SCHOOL. — Head 

Master, Rev, J. T. PEARSE, M.A., formerly 
Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Bell's 
Scholar. The buildings stand in six acres of ground, 
most healthily situated on Oxton Hill. Accommoda- 
tion for Forty Boarders. NEXT TERM will BEGIN 
September 15th.—Apply to the SECRETARY, 2 
Wellington Road, Oxton. 


A N EXHIBITION of the value of 
e £40 per annum (which covers boarding ex- 
penses), open to boys under 17, and tenable till the com- 
pletion of the holder's nineteenth year, will be offered 
for competition at FRIARS SCHOOL, Bangor, N.W., 
on September 23rd, 24th, and 25th.—For particulars, 
apply to the HEAD MASTER. 














YUNBRIDGE WELLS, 
Braeside, Rusthall. 

W. PIERSON, M.A., of Queen's College, Oxford, 
prepares Pupils for the Public Schools, Navy Examina- 
tions, &c. The House is in one of the healthiest 
situations in England.—Prospectus, &c., on applica. 
tion. 


JUBLIC SCHOOL PREPARATION, 
—REGINALD 8S. LEA, M.A. Oxon., receives 
BOYS between the ages of 8 and 13 at date of 
admission ; and has now made SPECIAL ARRANGE. 
MENTS for Boys UNDER 10 years old. Large 
Playing-fields.— Address, Rugby. 


M ALVERN 


The NEXT TERM will begin on Monday, Septem- 
ber 20th, 
OLLEGE HOME 
FOR GIRLS, 


79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 


COLLEGE. 











TMHE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL is on 

the Sea-shore, It contains 250 Rooms,and is“a 
model of sanitary excellence.” Table d'hdéte daily. 
Two Months’ Tourist Tickets from all principal 
railway stations in England. Full information of 
MANAGER, Lifracombe. There is attached to the 
Hotel one of the largest swimming -baths in England. 


OUTH of FRANCE.—HYERES.— 
TO BE LET, Furnished, for the Winter, a 
VILLA, containing three sitting-rooms, seven bed 
and one dressing-room. Built in 1877. Situation high, 
dry, on limestone soil, well sheltered, and suony. 
One and a half miles from the town, three-quarters 
mile from railway. Extensive view. Stands in about 
seven acres, pine wocds at back. Excellent water. 
Rent, 5,000 franes.—Apply to Mr. SWEENY, House 
Agent, Hyeres (Var). 


POYAL POLYTECHNIC— 

Ay Shakesperian Recitals : Scenes from * Hamlet,” 
at 7.15 p.m, daily; and at5.300n Monday, Wednesday, 
and Saturday. Hamlet, Mr. Marlande Clarke; 
Ophelia, Miss H. Shea; The Queen of Denmark, Miss 
Eva Russell; Polonius, Mr. Heath ; Ist Gravedigger, 
Mr. Weatherhead. Lectures on the Phenomena of 
Nature, the Microscope, London, Phosphorescence, 
&e. Ghost Entertainment; Blondin, the wonderful 
Automaton. Admission, Is; Reserved Stalls, 3s; 
may be booked at all the Libraries. 
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TMHE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 
for SEPTEMBER, 

THE WAYS OF OrnTHODOX CriTIcs. By Grant Allen. 

ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE IN MapRAs, By J. H 
Nelson. 

MENTAL IMAGERY. By Francis Galton. 

CALIFORNIA. By R. H. Patterson. 

A VISIBLE CuurcH. By J. D. Lewis. 

A NARRATIVE OF THE FALL OF THE BASTILLE. Trans- 
lated by Augustus Craven. 

REFLECTIONS ON THE AFGHAN IMBROGLIO. By Sir 

Arthur Hobhouse, Q.C, 

HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 
CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, 193 Piccadilly. 
ft LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, for 
SEPTEMBER, 1880. No. DCCLXXIX. Price 
23 6d. 
CONTENTS, 

THE PILLARS OF THR STATE. 

Dr. WortTLE's SCHOOL.—Part V. 

THE BAYARD OF THE EAST. 

A WEEK IN ATHENS, 

A LASTING MEMORY. 

Busu-Lif&é IN QUEENSLAND.—Part X. A Raid of the 
Myalls—The Back Troopers: Pursuitand Attack— 
Love in the Bush, 

New Noveis:—Second Thoughts—Mary Anerley— 
Poet and Peer — Troublesome Daughters — A 
Modern Greek Hervine—The Egoist. 

WILLIAM BLACKWvuoD and Sons, Edinburgh and 

London. 

TPHE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 

‘ for SEPTEMBER, 1880, price 2s 6u. 

IRELAND. By James Anthony Froude. 

A Rea “Saviour or Society.’”’ By Sedley Taylor. 

A Few MORE Worps ON NATIONAL INSURANCE. By 
the Right Hon. the Earl of Carnarvon. 

Fiction—Fair anp Foun. III. (Byron). By John 

Ruskin. 

THE THOROUGHBRED HORSE—ENGLISH AND ARABIAN. 

By W. Scawen Blunt. 

ENGLISH—RATIONALAND IRRATIONAL. By Fitzedward 

Hall. 

A Cotorapo SketcH. By the Right Hon. the Earl 
of Dunraven. 
Tue Eayptian LiguipaTion. By Edward Dicey. 
Hypnotism. By G. J. Romanes. 
Francois VILton. By John Payne. 
THE Buriats BiILt AND DISESTABLISHMENT. By 
the Rey. Canon Berry. 
C. Kegan Patt and Co., London. 


YRASER’S MAGAZINE, 
SEPTEMBER, 1880. No. 609, New Series 
CXXIX. Price 2s 6d. 7 
CONTENTS. 

THE ROMANCE OF THE FirsT RADICAL ; A PREHISTORIC 
APOLOGUE. By A. Lang. 

RUSSEL OF “ THE SCOTSMAN,” H. G. Graham, 

MARY ANERLEY: A YORKSHIRE TALE. (Concluded.) 
By R. D. Blackmore, 

LANDOWNING AND COPYRIGHT. By Grant Allen, 

AN AUTUMN IN THE COTE-D'OR, By Miss M, Betham- 
Edwards. 

THE SUGAR QUESTION. By George Baden Powell. 

OVERBURY'S CHARACTERS. By James Purves. 

CALLADON. By Julian Hawthorne, 

THE SEQUEL OF TH® GENERAL ELECTION. 

LUX IN TENEBRIS. By the late Lady Charlotte Elliot. 

CABUL, CANDAHAR, AND INDIA. By Sir George W. 
Cox., Bart. 

RESULTS OF THE SESSION, 

London: LONGMANS and Co. 





ow ready (One Shilling), No. 249. 
HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for 


SEPTEMBER. With Illustrations by GEORGE DU 

MAURIER and W. SMALL. 

CONTENTS, 

WHITE WINGS: A YaCuTING ROMANCE. (Withan 
Illustration.) Chap. 44, ** Ye ure welcome, Glen- 
ogie!"—45. The Equinoctials at Last.—46. “ Flieh! 
Auf! Hinaus!” 

TUE GROWTH OF SCULPTURE. By Grant Allen. 

GAME, 

THE PAVILION ON THE LINKS. (In Two Parts.)— 
Chap. 1. ‘ells how I camped in Graden Sea-Wood. 
and beheld a Light in the Pavilion.—2. Tells of the 
Nocturnal Landing from the Yacht.—3. Tells how I 
became acquainted with my Wife.—4. Tells in what 
a startling manner I learned I was not alone in 
Graden Sea-Wood. 

A Gosste ABOUT MADEIRA: THE DRSERTAS AND 
TENERIFFE. 
Two BecGars. By John 

Dangerfield, 

THE SEAMY SIDE OF LETTERS. 

WASHINGTON SQuARE. By Henry James, Jun, (With 
an Illustration.) Chapters 19-24. 

London: SMITH, ELDER, and Co, 15 Waterloo Place. 


LLUSTRATIONS in “THE 

BUILDER” (4d, by post, 4$d) — Crewkerne 
School and Plan—Vicarage at Cudhbam and Plan— 
Architectural Medley, and Corot's Monument—Bricks 
and their History—Works in Liverpool—Light and 
Air—Anualogues of Stonehenge—Arcke logical Con- 
gresses—Social Science Congress—Paris, &.—46 
Catherine Street, and all Newsmen. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS. —The 

changes of temperature and weather frequently 
upset persors who are most cautious of their 
health, and most particular in their diets. These 
corrective, purifying, and gentle aperient Pills are 
the best remedy for all defective actions of the 
digestive organs; they augment the appetite, 
strengthen the stomach, correct biliousness, and carry. 
off all that is noxious from the system. Holloway’s 
Pills are composed of rare balsams, unmixed with 
baser matter, and on that account are peculiarly well 
adapted for the young, delicate, and aged, As this 
peerless medicine has gained fame in the past, so 
will it preserve it in the future by its renovating and 
a qualities, and its incapacity of ding 
arm. 


(A Sketch from Life.) 





i 
MR. G. H. JONES, 
Surgeon-Dentist, 57 Great Russell Street, London, 


Will be glad to forward his Pamphlet on Painless Dentistry, free, enclosed by post, 
which explains the most unique system of the adjustment of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, without Pain, to which 
the following Testimonials refer. 
CONSULTATION FREE, TEN TO FIVE. 


My Dear S1r,— : : : January, 1977 
Allow me express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed in the construction of 
Artificial Teeth, which renders my mastication and articulation excellent, Iam glad to hear that you hae 
obtained her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent to protect what I consider the perfection of Painless Dentist 
In recognition of your valuable services, you are at liberty to use my name. 8. G. Hurcutys 
G. H. Jones, Esq. By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen, 


ProFEssOR GARDENER, late of the Royal Polytechnic Institution, in a certificate to Mr. G. H. Tones 
Surgeon-Dentist, of 57 Great Russell Street, London, says:—I have examined and tested your Painless 
System of adjusting Artificial Teeth ; it is quite perfect, and is the most successful application of Scientific 
laws for securing actual wear and comfort yet introduced.”’ 





“THE BEST SELECTIONS OF THE BEST GROWTHS.” 
WILLS’ ‘*DUBEC” (Mild). 
CIGARETTES. ‘*YENIJEH” (Full Flavour), 


SOLD BY ALL PRINCIPAL DEALERS. 
Every Genuine Cigarette bears the name of 


Ww. D. and H. O. WILLS. 





ee, 


LIST OF AWARDS, 


B R Oo Oo K’ S Gold Medal, Paris, 187g, 
CROCHET AND TATTING ONLY PRIZE MEDAL, London, 1851, 


| Only First-Class Prize M 
COTTON, | 188. 


| SEWING I Si 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1867. 
SIX-CORD SOFT COTTON. 


The only Diploma of Honour, 
Vienna, 1873. 

Gold Medal, South Africa, 1877, 
Medal and Award, Philadelphia, 
1876, for Variety and General 

Excellence. 


PATENT GLACE THREAD. 





COTTONS. 
EMBROIDERY COTTON. 








OF ALL DRAPERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 





ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


*,* In use in most households throughout the 
kingdom. 
N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 
Ask for the COMPANY’S Extract, and see 
that no other is substituted for it. 





CAUTION.—In consequence of numerous 
inferior and low-priced substitutes being in the 
market (sometimes accompanied by misleading 
chemical analyses), purchasers must insist on 
being supplied with the Company’s Extract, 
which, for fine flavour and perfect clearness, is 
pronounced by all competent authorities to be 


the best. An invaluable and palatable tonic for Invalids. 
PATENT 


BROCKEDON’S ,ofA7=X2,p PURE BICARBONATES 


of SODA or POTASS, for Heartburn, Acidity, and Indigestion, otherwise called Dyspepsia. The 
Bicarbonates of Soda or Potass, well known as the most wholesome and efficient remedies for acidity 
in the stomach are now offered in the form of small yet perfectly soluble pellets, The 
patent shape is given by COMPRESSION, without admixture of mucilage or other substance to effect 
cohesion, for such addition always checks the free action of the alkali on the acid. Though only one. 
fourth of the usual quantity of alkali is thus taken, yet that very small dose, prepared by BROCKEDON’S 
VALUABLE PROCESS, is found to be most effective. Of all Chemists. In London of Messrs. Barclay, 
Edwards. Sanger, Young, and Postans, Butler and Crispe, E. Cleaver, &c. 1s and 2s 6d per Box. 
FRANCIS NEWBERY and SONS (Established A.D. 1746), 1 King Edward Street, St. Paul's, London, 
E.C. (These remedies may be sent by post.) 








IN CONSEQUENCE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA and PERRINS have adopted a NEW LABEL, bearing their 
signature, ‘‘ LEA and PERRINS,” which signature is placed on every bottle of 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 


And without which none is genuine, 


Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 








FIRST ESTABLISHED 1825. 


N E A V E’S INFANTS 
AND 


F OO D INVALIDS. 


Lancet.—“ Carefully prepared, and highly nutritious.” 
British Mepicat JourNat.—* Well adapted for children, aged people, and invalids.” 
IN ONE SHILLING CANISTERS. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. WHOLESALE OF THE MANUFACTURERS, 
J. R. NEAVE and CO, England. 





FOR 


Fordingbridge, 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS FOR ALL READERS. 
sEE MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR FOR SEPTEMBER, 


Postage free, on Application. 








CHEAP BOOKS FOR PUBLIC OR PRIVATE LIBRARIES. 


SEE 
MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE FOR SEPTEMBER, 


Postage free, on Application. 





The New Edition of Mudie’s Clearance Catalogue contains :—The Life of the Prince Consort ; The Memoirs of 
Mrs. Tait; Life of Bishop Wilberforce, Vol. I. ; Sister Dora, a Biography ; Miss Bird's Ride Across the Rocky 
Mountains ; Donna Quixote ; In the Sweet Spring Time; Prince Hugo; Mrs. Denys of Cote; and more than 
Three Thousand other Popular Works at the lowest current prices. 





MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), New Oxford Street. 


City Office: 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY. 


The special attention of the Reading Public ts called to the fact that 

the Grosvenor Gallery Library allows TWO VOLUMES of the 

NEWEST BOOKS for a Subscription of ONE QUINEA 
per Annum. 

N.B.—Sets OF BOOKS ARE DIVIDED, T0 MEET THE €ONVENIENCE OF Sunscripers. Country SUBSCRIBERS 


ARE RECEIVED ON SPECIALLY ADVANTAGEOUS TERMS. THE PUBLIC ARE INVITED TO INSPECT THE READING 
AND WRITING Rooms, THE LADIES’ DrawInG-Room, aND THE REFERENCE LIBRARY, 











GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY (Limited) NEW BOND STREET. 











ORIENT LINE. 
STEAM 
BETWEEN The following Royal Mail Steamships, belonging to the ORIENT and 
PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANIES, are despatched every FORT- 
ENGLAND NIGHT, for ADELAIDE (Semaphore), MELBOURNE, and SYDNEY direct, 
taking Passengers at through rates to all the principal Ports in Australia, 
Tasmania, and New Zealand. 
AND 
ACONCAGUA rit oo [LIGURIA Tee... 786 
NCAG 600 | LIGURIA ..........00+ senesee 4,666... 750 
AUSTRALIA. | cuimBoraz 550 | LUSITAN 3.825 } 
a USITANIA . - 3,825... 550 
COTOPAXI ~~ 000 | OnTEeE cae ines 
CUZCO .... 550 | MENON ‘sccnstecccaccieiienas ,386 ... 1, 
a GARONN BMI PIPQMEOIGE  dviscsconcossccaconen 4,219 600 
JOHN ELDER ne . 550 | SORATA .........06 ninnn Seen SD 
DIRECT The above Steamers have been specially fitted for carrying all classes of Pas- 
sengers through the Tropics on long Voyages, and the passages hitherto made 
SERVICE IN are the fastest on record, 
40 DAYS. For further particulars, apply to the Managers of the Line, 
F. GREEN and CO., 13 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C.; and 
ANDERSON ANDERSON and CO., 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C. 





STEPHENS’ STAINS FOR WOOD. 


PREPARATIONS FOR DYEING WOOD IN IMITATION OF OAK, MAHOGANY, 
ROSEWOOD, SATINWOOD, WALNUT, AND EBONY. 
No Skilled Labour required ; Economical, , Extremely Durable ; the Process Cheap, Expeditious, and without 


Adapted for the interior Decoration of Houses, especially for Floorings, Staircases, Halls, and as an 
effective Border round Turkey ge Soe 
Prospectuses and Speci of Stained Deal, free by post, on application. 


HENRY C. STEPHENS, 191 Aldersgate Street, London, E.C. 
KINAHAN’S Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 
THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 


Dr. HASSALL says:—“ Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured, and of very 
Excellent Quality.” 


The Gold Medal, 1 Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 








LL 


WHISKY. 


Se 








A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
or Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion. 


DINNEFORD’S 
M A G N E Ss | A s Censtitetions Ladion Onitiven, and Infante, 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London, 
Sold by Chemists througheut the World. 





Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo, 15s. 


Monsieur Guizot in Private Life 


(1787-1874).. By his Daughter, MADAME D& WITT. 
Translated by Mrs. SIMPSON, 


“Mrs. Simpson’s translation of this singularly 
interesting book is, in accuracy and grace, worthy of 
the original and of ‘the subject,"—Sut. Rev, 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 


THE NEW ‘NOVELS. 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


Lord Brackenbury. By Amelia 


B. Epwarps, Author of “ Barkara’s History.” 


3 vols. 
A Very Opal. By C. L. Pirkis, 


“A thoroughly amusing novel.”"—Sunduy Times. 


The Tenth Earl. By J. B. 


HARWOOD, Author of “ Lady Flavia,” &2. 3 vols, 
“A fascinating novel.’’—Court Journal. 


Forestalled. By M. Betham- 


Epwakrbs, Author of * Kitty,” &c. 2 vols., 


“Those who appreciate a quiet, original, nonin 
and carefully: -written story will welcome ‘Fore- 


stalled’ with satisfaction.”"—Sp¢ctator. 

Wooers and Winners. By Mrs, 
G. LINN2USs BANKS. 3 vols. 

Cheap Edition of Young Mrs. 
JARDINE. By the AurHor of “Joun Hatirax." 
5s, bound. 

HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 


CONTINENTAL TOURISTS’ FRENCH VADE. 
MECUM 


18mo, 2s 6d (postage 2d). 


E FIVAS’ GUIDE to MODERN 
% FRENCH CONVERSATION. Twenty-eighth 
Edition, with many Additions, 


**Perspicuous, plain, and easy to understand.”"— 
Bookseller. 

** De Fivas’ has the advantage over other French 
conversation-books of indicating the liaisons, and 
giving other helps to pronunciation,” — Academy. 


Crosspy Lockwoop and OCo., 7 Stationers’ 
Court, London, EO. 


Hall 





Just published, in 1 vol. 80, cloth, ‘price 103 61. 
Library Edition (being the Niuth), with a Postscript. 
YHE STUDY of SOCIOLOGY. By 
HERBERT SPENCER. 
WILLIAMS and NokGats, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. 


PURKEY, | 
INDIAN CARPETS, 


IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
Nos. 35 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, w. 
Superior Brussels, Velvet, Saxony, and all other 
Carpets, in the Newest Designs. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


PERSIAN, 


FRY’ os 


RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
A choice prepared Cocoa. 
coco A| “ A most delicious and valuable article.” 
_ i= Standard, 
| GUAR ANTEED PURE. _ 
FRY’S| 


RY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
| Pure Cocoa only, 

COCOA the omen ah a sted. 
| _ J.8. FRY and SONS. 


OTS 110 and 111.—Lot 110, very soft 
old Pale Sherry, at 30s; and Lot 111, very soft 
old Oloroso Solera, pale gold, at 33s per dozen. Sher- 
ries of the old style, me!lowed by age, very soft, and 
entirely free from the fleriness which has been so 
detrimental to the consumption of Sherry. These 
exceptionally large Lots are placed in the hands of 
the Association for forced realisation, and are offered 
to the public while on the special Lot List at greatly 
reduced prices, instead of being sold by auction.— 
The London Co-operative Wine Association (Limited), 
10 and 12 John Street, Adelphi, W.C. (late 446 
Strand). 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH WHISKY 
is recommended by the Medical Profession in 
preference to French Brandy. They hold the largest 
stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied in casks and 
cases for home use and exportation. Quotations on 
application to DONVILLE and CO., Limited, Royal 
Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their London Offices, 
4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C. 


LDRIDGE’S BALMof COLUMBIA. 
Established Sixty Years. 

Warranted not to injure Health or Skin. I6 
prevents Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey; 
Cleanses from Dandriff; Restores when falling off ; 
Strengthens Weak Hair ; Causes Eyebrows, Whiskers, 
and Moustaches to grow; and when used for Children 
forms the basis of a Magnificent Head of Hair. Sold 
by all Chemists and Perfumers, 3s 6d, 63, and lls. 
22 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN AND COS 
PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW NOVELS. 
Now ready, in 3 vols. crown 8vo, 31s 6d. 


WHITE WINGS: 
A Yachting Romance. 


By WILLIAM BLACK, 


Author of “Macleod of Dare,’ ‘Madcap Violet,” &c. 


LOVE AND LIFE: 
An Old Story in Eighteenth-Century Costume. 


By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 


2 vols, crown 8yo, 12s. [Now ready. 


THE REBECCA RIOTER: 
A Story of Killay Life. 
By E. A. DILLWYN. 


2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. [Just ready. 


THE LADY RESIDENT. 
By HAMILTON PAGE. 


3 vols. crown 8vo, 31s 6d. (Next week. 





Nearly ready, in 4 vols. fcap Svo, 31s 6d. 


S. T. COLERIDGE’S POETICAL and 


DRAMATIC WORKS. Founded on the Author's latest Edition of 1834, with 
many Additional Pieces, now first included, and with a Collection of Various 
Readings. 


CICERO’S LIFE and LETTERS: being a 


Translation of the Letters included in Mr. Watson's Selection, with Historical 
and Critical Notes, by the Rev. G. E. JEANS, M.A. 8vo, 10s 6d, 
(Just ready. 


A LATIN GRAMMAR for SCHOOLS. By 


H. J. Rosy, M.A., Author of ‘‘A Grammar of the Latin Language from 
Plautus to Suetonius.” Crown 8yo, ds. (Now ready. 


GREEK ELEGIAC POETS, Selections from. 


By H, Kynaston, M.A., Principal of Cheltenham College. 18mo, Is 6d. 
** Macmillan’s Elementary Classics.” [Just ready. 


ENGLISH MEN of LETTERS. Edited by 


JOHN MORLEY. 


BYRON. By Professor Nichol. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 
TWO WORLDS ARE OURS. By the Rev. 


HvuGu MAcmILuaN, LL.D., F.B.S.E., Author of ‘‘ Bible Teachings in Nature.” 
Globe 8yo, 6s. (Next week. 


OUT of the DEEP: Words for the Sorrowful. 


From the Writings of CHARLES KINGSLEY. Extra fceap. 8vo, cloth extra, gilt 
edges, 3s 6d. 


ART AT HOME SERIES. New Volume. 
The MINOR ARTS: Porcelain Painting, Wood 


Carving, Stencilling, Modelling, Mosaic Work, &c, By OHARLES G. 
LELAND. With Lilustrations, crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 


MACMILLAN’S SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


New Volume:— 


A DOUBTING HEART. By Annie Keary. Crown 8vo. 





MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, No. 251, for 


SEPTEMBER, price 1s. 
CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 


1. HE THAT WILL NOT WHEN HE May. By Mrs. Oliphant. Chaps, 36-38. 

2. AN EPisODE IN THE WATERLOO CAMPAIGN. By the late Sir P, FitzGerald, 
Bart., Knight of Kerry. 

3. A LATENT SOURCE OF REVENUE: THE HERALDS’ COLLEGE. 

4. THE Dg&ATH OF HIORWARD. By M. L. Woods. 

5. A TURKISH HISTORIAN OF A WAR WITH RusstA. By Eugéne Schuyler, 
Consul-Genera] of the United States in Roumania. 

6. THE Story OF YvES. By Mrs. Macquoid. Chaps. 1-8, 

7. ON Exmoor. By Lady Barker. 

8. THE New RENAISSANCE: OR, THE GOSPEL OF INTENSITY. 


By Warr 
Quilter. ’ . 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE GAME. 
KEEPER AT HOME.” 


ROUND ABOUT A GREAT ESTATE, 


By RICHARD JEFFERIES, 


Author of “The Gamekeeper at Home,” “ Wild Life in a Southern County" 
“The Amateur Poacher,” &c. aD 


Crown 8vo, 5s. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 








NEW NOVEL BY SARAH TYTLER. 


OLIVER CONSTABLE: Miller and Baker, 


By SARAH TYTLER, 
Author of ‘* Citoyenne Jacqueline,”’ “‘ Scotch Firs,’’ &, 
8 vols, post 8vo. 


** An exceedingly interesting tale. We regard it as one of the best works of 
the gifted authoress."—Court Journal, 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


ROFESSOR HEER’S “PRIMEVAL WORLD of 
SWITZERLAND.” With Geological Map and 560 Illustrations. Edited 
by JAMES HEYWooD, M.A., F.B.S. In 2 vols. 8vo, price 163, 


London: LONGMANS and Co. 








FOREIGN STATE PAPERS, 1575-1577. 
Now ready, in imperial 8vo, pp. 690, price 15s, cloth. 
ALENDAR of STATE PAPERS, Foreign Series, of the 
Reign of ELIZABETH, 1575-1577, preserved in the State-Paper Depart. 
ment of H.M.'s Public Record Office. Edited by A.J. Crospy, M.A., and published 
under the direction of the Master of the Rolls, with the sanction of H.M's 
Secretary of State for tre Home Departmant. 

The period covered by the documents herein calend.red is less by six monthg 
than that contained in most of the preceding volumes, comprising the years 1575, 
1576, and 1577 up to June, which is chiefly owing to the increase of documents 
relating to the affairs of Holland and the Low Countries, The series of volumes, 
of which this is the eleventh, comprise a Calendar of the Foreign State Corre. 
spondence during the early part of the reign of Queen ELIZABETH, deposited 
in the Public Record Office and elsewhere. ‘These documents are very copious, 
and illustrate not only the external, but also the domestic affairs of Foreign 
Countries at that period, 

London: LONGMANS and Co. and TrRUBNER and Co. Oxford: PARKER and Co, 
Cambridge: MACMILLAN and Co, Edinburgh: A. and C. BLACK and Dovétas 
and Fouts. Dublin: A. THoM and Co. 





Price 7d. 


ee JOURNAL for 


SEPTEMBER 1, 


American Boarding-houses. 
Recollections of an Equestrian Manager. 
An Indian Story. 
Wire Tramways. 
Clerical Anecdotes. Anecdotes of English Rural Life. 
Among the Southern Highlands of Scot- | Food and Fasting. 

land The South-African Diamond Fields. 
A Strange Wedding. 


Landowning. By W. Chambers. 
Luck 


Sophie : an Interlude. 
Light and Life. 


The Forthcoming Census. 
In the Temple. Young Jermyn Street. 

Mrs. Fitzpatrick's Diamond Ring. The Month : Science and Arts. 
Overwork and Underwork. Four Poetical Pieces. 


ALIFE'S ATONEMENT. By D. Cartstrzg MugrAy. Chapters XXX.-XXXIIL 
W. and R. CHAMBERS, London and Edinburgh. 


- DON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London. 
Founded 1841. 
Patron—H.R.H. tie PRINCE of WALES. 
PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 

This Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages. 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to town members, Reading- 
rooms open from Ten to half-past Six. Prospectus on application. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librariaa. 


HE AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES 


are the best Timekeepers in the World. 


AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 


in Silver Cases, Crystal Glass, £3 3s. 


AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 
in Silver Hunting Cases, £3 10a. 


EDFORD’S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 
in Silver Cases, Keyless Action, £4 4s. 

I EDFORD’S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES 
a for BOYS, Strong Silver Cases, £3 33. 


Brrrory’s AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 


in 18-Carat Gold Cases, £8 8s. 


EDFORD’S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 
Gold Cases, Keyless Action, £12 12s. 














= 





— = 


























ae. 7 = 

L ENRY W. BEDFORD, Agent for the AMERICAN 
WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY, 67 REGENT STREET, next door t 

tho St James's Hall.—Price Lists, post free. 


THE MULTIPLEX COPYING PROCESS 


gives Forty Copies of Circulars, Music, Examination Questions, Drawings, Plans, 
Specifications. 

This process has been adopted by her Majosty’s Government, on the recom- 
mendation of a Treasury Commission; and the Government have paid the 
Inventor (Mr. Fellows) £500, for the privilege of using it throughout all their 
Departments. 

No long preparation. No tedious wasbing-off. Full particulars post free. 


CHARLES FELLOWS, 4 TETTENHALL ROAD, WOLVERHAMPTON 
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TOURISTS GUIDES. 





STANFORD’S TWO-SHILLING SERIES. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, with Maps, &c. 


CHANNEL ISLANDS. By B.Crarxe. NORFOLK. By Watter Rye. 
CORNWALL. By W.H. Trecetias. | ROUND ABOUT LONDON. 
DERBYSHIRE. ByJ.Cuantes Cox. | hiladaoleaiggg — ci ip shintie 
sDEVON, NORTH. By R. N. Worra, SURREY. By G. Purturrs Bevan, F.G.S. 
6.8 ‘SUSSEX. By G.F. Cuampers, F.R.A.S. 


F.G.S. oe 
‘DEVON, SOUTH. By R. N. Wort, YoRKSHIRE, NORTH and EAST 


aes Lt RIDINGS. By G. Puriiies BEVAN, F.G.S, 
ENGLISH LAKE | DISTRICT y| 


H. I, JENKINSON, F-.R.G.S | YORKSHIRE, WEST RIDING. By 
KENT. By G. Purturs Bevan, F.G:S. | G. P. BevAN, F.G.S. 


* These are also published in One Volume, price 3s 6d. 


By Rev. 


“These Country Guides of Mr. Stanford can be carried about in a very small pocket without any feel- 
ing of inconvenience, are thoroughly practical and intelligible in their method, contain all necessary instruc- 
tions as to means of locomotion, hotels, &c., and quite as much topographical, geological, historical, and anti- 
quarian information as can be conveniently devoured on the spot, amply suflicient, indeed, to satisfy all but 
specialists." —Z'imes. 


The LINCOLN POCKET GUIDE: being a Short 


Account of the Churches and Antiquities of the County, and of the Cathedral of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary of Lincoln, commonly called the Minster. By Sir C. H. J. ANDERSON, Bart. With Map and Plan 
and Illustrations of the Cathedral. Fceap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 

“It gives a minute descriptive and historical account of all the places and objects of antiquarian 
interest in the county, as well as of the city and the cathedral, and is furnished with a good map, &c."— 
Tilustrated London News. 

“ This excellent guide will, we fancy, tempt many tourists to give Lincolnshire a turn.”"—Graphic. 








LONDON MAP and GUIDE for both VISITORS 


and RESIDENTS. COLLINS'S STANDARD MAP of LONDON. Enlarged and Corrected from a 
recent Survey, and Delineating the Postal Districts, the Railways with their latest Extensions, the 
Omnibus and Tramway Routes, and the Steamboat Piers. The facilities for tracing any locality are 
greatly enhanced by the addition of an Alphabetical List of nearly 4,000 References, the Map being 
divided into one-mile sections for this purpose; it also contains an Illustrated Guide to the principal 
Places of Interest, and Notes reluting to tie Public Conveyances. Scale, 4 in. to a mile ; size, 34} in, 
by 344 in. Price, plain, in case, 1s; Coloured, ls 64; Mounted on linen, in case, 3s 6d ; on roller, var- 
nished, 7s 6d. 





ISLE of WIGHT.— VISITORS’ GUIDE and 


MAP. STANFORD'S TOURISTS’ MAP of tho ISLE of WIGHT. Showing the Roads, Railways, Landing 
places for Boats, and popular Refereaces to Fossiliferous Localities, Antiquities, &¢.; and an inset 
Map, showing the Island, Southampton Water, and the adjacent country. Size, 27 inches by 21 inches ; 
scale, 1 mile toaninch. With a Visitors’ Guid, 32 pp., containing Introduction, Approaches, Means 
of Locomotion, Hotels and Inns, Lodgings, Outline Tours, Walking Tours, Dictionary of Places. Price, 
plain, folded in case, 1s; coloured, folded ia cise, Is 6d; coloured, mounted in case, 33 6d. 


“It is the perfection of what a handy guide should be, an excellent map forming the bulk of the book, 
the information being condensed and arranged with admirable clearness and brevity. A series of tours and 
adictionary of places occupy thirty closely but very clearly written pages.’ —Guardian, 





JENKINSON’S PRACTICAL GUIDES. 


With Maps, &c, 


The ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT.; NORTH WALES. Cloth, 6s 6d. Also, 
Cloth, 7s. Also, in Four Sections, 1s 6d each :—1. in Five Sections, Is 6d each:—1l, Chester; 2. 
Keswick; 2. Windermere and Langdale; 3 Llandudno; 3 Bettws-y-Coed and Snowdon; 4. 
Coniston, Buttermere, and Wastwater ; 4, Gras- Dolgelly and Bala; 5, Llangollen and Aberyst- 
mere and Ullswater. wyth. 


The ISLE of WIGHT. Cloth, 5s. CARLISLE, GILSLAND, the ROMAN 
The ISLE of MAN. Cloth, 5s. WALL, and Neighbourhood. Cloth, 5s. 


“Excellent! Every possible item of informition which the tourist or visitor can wint is given. He can 
get all the details of the journey, the accommodation to be found, ani the prics to be pwid, and thea may turn 
toa very full and well-executed account of the history, autiquities, and scenery.” —Spctator. 


“The special merit of these Handbooks is their trustworthiness. Mr. Jenkinson has visited every place 
described, and travelled by every route suggested, and has throughout viewed things as a practical guide 
should view them, His directions to the pedestrian are so minute and clear that it is hardly possible to go 
wrong, aud his advice as to what to see and what to avoid is always worth attention.”—<Academy. 





JENKINSON’S SMALLER PRACTICAL 
GUIDES. 


With Maps, &c. 


The ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. NORTH WALES. Paper, 2s 6d; cloth, 
1s 64. 3s 6d, 


. ISLE of MAN. Paper, 2s ; cloth, 2s 6d 
CARLISLE, GILSLAND, t ie DEGAS ISLE of WIGHT. Paper,2s; cloth, 2s 6d. 


“The details of the tours are given in a gossiping, handy way, with @ good deal of historical matter. 
The whole canuot fail to be useful to tourists,"—Athenwum. 





MURRAY’S BRITISH and CONTINENTAL HANDBOOKS, BLACK’S GUIDES, 
BAEDEKER’S CONTINENTAL GUIDES, and all the best MAPS and BOOKS (irrespective of 


Publisher) suitable for the British and Continental Traveller. Short Lists on application. 





London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 





The DUKE of ARGYLL. 


A NEW WORK by the DUKE OF 
ARGYLL, entitled “The UNITY of NATURE,” 
will be published in successive articles in the 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, beginning with 
the SEPTEMBER Number. . 


Srranan and Co., Limited, 34 Paternoster Row. 





AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


I. 
SUSSEX STORIES. By Mrs. Robert 
O’ReEILxy. 3 vols. 

“These Sussex tales are as pure and fresh as Miss 
Mitford’s Hampshire ‘ Village,’ or as Mrs. Gaskell’s 
Arcadian ‘Cranford.’ ”’—Standard. 

“We should say that we have never seen better 
short stories.”’—Academy. 


“Tales like these will please all readers.”’—Pall 
Mall Gazette, 


It, 


LADY LAURA. By M. E. Christie. 
3 vols. 

“*Tady Laura’ is extraordinarily clever. The 
story is delightful...... Miss Christie has written one 
- the most interesting books of her time.’”’—Daily 
News. 

“** Lady Laura’ must take very high rank indeed. 
It is as sincere and earnest in purpose as it is admir- 
able in form.”’—Graphic, 


SrraHan and Co., Limited, 34 Paternoster Row. 





TWO SPECIAL BOOKS FOR AUTUMN 
TRAVELLERS. 


I. 

The COUNTRY of the PASSION- 
PLAY; or, the Highlands and Highlanders of 
Bavaria. By L. G. Sequin. With Maps and 
Illu-trations, 123, 


Il. 


The BLACK FOREST: its People and 


Legends. By L. G. SiGuin. With Maps and 
Illustrations, 12s. 

“One can hardly have a safer or & better guide than 
Miss Séguin, for her books, having the merit of being 
almost exhaustive, will never leave one ata loss,"— 
Saturday Review. 


STRAHAN and Co., Limited, 34 Paternoster Row. 





DIARY of an EARLY METHUDIST. 
In a few days, a Second Edition, price 33 64, of 


PASSAGES from the DIARY of an 
EARLY METHODIST. By the late RicHakp 
Rowe, Author of “ Episodes in an Obscure 
Life,” &c, 

The Watchman,in the course of one of the most 
eulogistic reviews which has been given to any 
modern book, thus speaks of Mr. Rowe's work :—* It 
is dificult for a Methodist, just after reading it, to 
control his feelings sufficiently to criticise it...... 
Beautiful and perfect!y true...... It brings all the love 
and glow and gladness of primitive Methodism most 
vividly to our conscience.” 

And the Pull Mall Gazette is not less hearty in its 
commendation. Itsays:—** It is a charming portrait 
which Mr. Rowe has drawn in this Diary...... We do 
not know where to find a more vivid picture of the 
towns and villages of the time. Merely as a work of 
art, the picture is perfect.’’ 


STRAHAN and Co., Limited, 34 Paternoster Row. 


The CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
The SEPTEMBER NUMBER of the 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW will contain the 
Op: n'ng Portion of the DUKEof ARGYLL'S New 
Work on “* The UNITY of NATURE,” and other 
important Articles. 





STRAWAN and Co., Limited, 34 Paternoster Row. 


Crown 8yo, pp. 155, cloth, price 33, 

A ESSAY on SPIRITUAL 
wi EVOLUTION, Considered in its Bearing upon 
Modern Spiritualism, Science, and Religion. By 
“J, PSB.” 

“The Author is evidently a man of wide culture, 
fully acquainted with recent advances iu physical 
sclence.”—Scotsman. 

“The Author of this bizarre little volume is evi. 
dently a man of considerable knowledge and wide 
culture.”—Academy. 

“ Whatever his colours may really be, this work is 
@ valuable one for students who desire to be ac. 
quainted with the later speculations and hypotheses 
of monern biologists,"—Pu!! Mall Gazette. 

“ We feel that our function as reviewers ends when 
we say that, in all his statements of and references to 
the facts of physical science, the essayist is accurate,” 
—Nature. 

London: TRUBNER and Co., Ludgate Hill. 





Tenth Edition, post free, Une Shillivg. 

R. WATTS on ASTHMA.—A Trea- 

tise on the only Successful Method of Curing 

this Disease. By Robert G. Warts, M.D., F.R.S.L., 

F.C.S., &c., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish Square, 
London, W. 

London: C, MrTCcHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. 
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e A NEW HIGH-CLASS NEWSPAPER FOR BOYS. 


On September 15 will be Published, Number 1 of 


THE BOYS’ NEWSPAPER 


WEEKLY, ONE PENNY, 


Containing— 


ALL THE NEWS OF THE WEEK FOR BOYS. 

NEWS OF ALL THAT BOYS ARE DOING. 
NEWS ABOUT ATHLETIC SPORTS AND GAMES. 

NEWS FROM SCHOOLS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

NEWS OF ENTERPRISES AND TRAVELS. 

PRACTICAL AND ENTERTAINING PAPERS FOR BOYS. 

STORIES OF SCHOOL LIFE AND SCHOOL TRADITIONS. 

STORIES 0F BRAVE DEEDS AND ADVENTURES. 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS, including NEW SCHEMES for ACROSTICS, PUZZLES, CHESS, and MATHE- 
MATICAL PROBLEMS, &c., “&e. 


CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, and CO., Ludgate Hill, London. 





Messrs. CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, and CO. will publish, 
IN MONTHLY PARTS, PRICE 2s. 6d. 


KHGYPT 


DESCRIPTIVE, HISTORICAL, AND PICTURESQUE. 


By Prof, G. EBERS. 


Translated by CLARA BELL, with Notes by SAMUEL BIRCH, LL.D., D.C.L., F.S.A., Keeper of Oriental Antiquities, 
British Museum; and Illustrated with the 


ORIGINAL MAGNIFICENT ILLUSTRATIONS. 


PART I. ready September 27, 1880. 





EXTRACT FROM PROSPECTUS. 


“In EGYPT: Descrirtive, Historicar, axp Picturesque, Professor Esrrs has accomplished a work which, it is believed, 
will surpass in beauty and magnificence any work on the subject ever presented to the public. 


“No one could be better qualified for the task he has undertaken than the learned Professor, who writes of Egypt from 
extensive personal knowledge, and whose admiration of its striking grandeur has caused him to devote his varied talents 
to providing for the public a graphic account of the country, which combines, in a remarkable degree, wide learning and 
original research, with a style at once popular and luminous. 


“The translation into English has been made by Ciara Bett, so well-known as a translator of other works by the same 
author, whilst the arrangement which the Publishers have been enabled to make with Dr. Brrcu, Keeper of Oriental Antiquities 
at the British Museum, to supply Original Notes, will considerably enhance the value of the narrative. 

“A specially attractive feature of the Work will be the Original Illustrations, about 890 in number, which are of un-s 
exampled magnificence and beauty, and have been executed especially for the Work by the first artists of Germany, who 
have studied on the spot the objects which they have so strikingly delineated. 

“The size of the Work is a large folio, which allows full scope for the Illustrations ; the type is large and handsome, and the 
paper of the first quality, thus possessing every accessory which can render the Work worthy of the great subject of which it 
treats, and of a place in the library or drawing-room of every English house.” 


CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, and CO., Ludgate Hill, London. 





Now ready, PART I, price 1s. 


PAXTON’S FLOWER GARDEN. 


By Prof. LINDLEY and Sir JOSEPH PAXTON. 


Thoroughly Revised and brought down to the present date by Mr. THOMAS BAINES, F.R.ILS., with many entirely NEW 
COLOURED PLATES executed expressly for this Edition. 


CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, and CO., Ludgate Hill, London; and all Booksellers. 
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